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Pay him the debt thou owest, long forgot, 


Pass on thy gold, a messenger of good ; 


Swift let it speed on gracious ministries ; 





Wing it with love and let its flight be wide. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. | 


er : x | 
The number of societies now reported, including | 
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O rot be 


the junior organizations, is 30,610. This shows a 
gain during three months of 1,869 societies and of 
536 junior societies—the best record in the history 
of the wovement. 

The Armenian Society at Harpoot, Turkey, 
served a self-denial week in connection with En- 
deavor Day and raised for missions the sum of five 
dollars, which means many times what the same 
amount would be worth in this country. 


ob- 


Dr. Clark has given his illustrated lecture on his 
trip around the world, under the auspices of En- 
deavor Societies, before large audiences in Boston, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Portland 
and elsewhere. By this means quite a sum will be 
raised to beylevoted to missionary purposes. 

The New Haven Union contributed not a little to 
the successful no license campaign conducted in 
their city, and Endeavorers furnish a large element 
in the membership of an anti-saloon league organ- 
ized there.—In Dr. T. T. Munger’s church the 
society has charge of the music at the church 
prayer meetings and is responsible for the leader- 
ship of one meeting each month, according to his 
suggestion. 

At the second anniversary of the Christian En- 
deavor Society in Rio Vista an impressive part of 
the program was the installation of officers and 
committees elect for the next six months. Twenty- 
four young people encircled the platform, publicly 
assumed their responsibilities, while the pastor 
made an appropriate address, receiving a fitting re- 
sponse from each committee in concert. 
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issued quarterly —No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
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Educational. 


CHER) M ERHORN S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 185. 
3 East 4TH Srnase, x, x. 
THE FISK Th AC HE RS’ AGE NCIE 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IL; and Los Anueles, Cal. 1vd-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOP1E SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REV. EDW. A. BENNER. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opeus Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year bevins April 
12, 184 Be st of home influences. Excelient sanitary 
2 Fine Library, Lapcratory, Observa- 
Send for illustrated Prospectus 

NTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


The Misses Ely: s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
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process of slow corrosion, 
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**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo), 
*“*DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh): 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 


an evidence of his reliability, as 
paints and bogus White Lead an 
short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
possible to put on wood. 


A grees keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. 
and insures the best paint that it is 
Send us a postal card and get our book on 
save you a good many dollars. 
Boston Branch, 
Congress and lurchase Streets, Boston, 


deceived.— The following 


1 are 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


still made by the “Old Dutch” 
They are standard,and always 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
**KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 

** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
**MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

*“*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“*“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicag@ 
**ULSTER ”’ (New York). 

**UNION ”’ (New York). 


he can sc'l you ready-mixed 
d make a larger profit. Many 


paints and color-card, free; it will probably 


New York. 








REMOVAL. 


The Store and Offices of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society have removed to 
10 East 23d St... mear Broadway, 
opposite Madison Sq. 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 East 23d Street. New York. 
*,* Mailed, iid on receipt of price. 


ASSYRIAN ECHOES OF THE WORD. By THOMAS 
LAURIE, D.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 380 pp., $2.00, 
This volume presents for general nse the progress 

and the results attained by explorations and exca- 

vations in contirmattou of the Biblical narrative. 


THE STARRY SKIES. 

234 pp., $1 00. 

A very delightful book on astronomy, attractive 
and instructive equally for a ehitd of twelve or a 
reader of sixty The il!ustrations add to its interest. 
RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss 4. L. 

trated, 120, 223 pp, $1.00. 

A fresh, breezy, country book by a clever writer. 
With many blessed lessons of Christian truth. 
AMERICAN HEROES ON MISSION FIELDS, Ed- 

ited by Dr. HAYDN. Series lt. 12mo, 362 pp., $1.25. 

Containing very interesting biographies of Eliot, 
Zeisberger, Wilhamson, Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, 


Titus Coan, Mis. Armstrong (mother of the late 
General Armstrong), Logan, Judson and Boardman, 


CONSOLATION FOR MOTHERS WITH EMPTY 
ARIS. By Mrs. ti. A. PAULL. Dainty white 
cloth, 30 cents. The title tells its purpose. 


CRADLE THOUGHTS. Ky Mrs. PAULL. Paper, 10 
cents. Loving words for mothers. 


Toys for Teaching 
the Bible! 


Selling fast! Enthusiastic praise from purchasers 
Agents wanted. “BIBLE TIME LADDER” 
and “ PUZZLE CROSS,” 45 and 30 Cents. 
Invented by the author of “Sunday Oceup:tions for 
Boys and Girls.”” Besides a large fund of Bibie infor- 
mation the beautiful “ Ladder” (18 in. high) also i!lus- 
trates the 8. S. lessons. It is convertible into three 
other distinct toys. Children of all aves are equally 
pleased, so varied are the uses of these teys. Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Or Mrs. €. 8. COLTON, Patchogue, N. ¥. 


By AGNES GIBERNE. 12m0, 


NOBLE. Illus- 
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Training School for Nurses.— North Adams 
Training Sehool for Nurses. An opportunity for ex- 
cellent traininvy is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young women desiring me Sg ed the profession of 
pursing. Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 
Mass. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway's long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save aud utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and fora cumparatively smal) outlay pro 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to coutiuue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, aml where ~ 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 











116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ostermoor & Co., 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with o our wholesale 
i we are 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at maa. 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence. 


‘OmN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Wholesale and ean CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


458 Washington St, eoyiécon'&c.. Boston 
IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send 
samples and prices. 


C. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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“[T tell you that when we have settlements of 
true men and women put right down among these 
hopeless creatures, then, and not till then, shall 
we touch the sore to heal it.” 


Joanna Traill, Spinster. 


BY 
ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


Author of ** Bonnie Dundee,” “ Belhaven,” ete. 


Miss Holdsworth is one of the most popular 
of the younger English novelsts, aud in 
“Joanna Traill, Spinster’’ she has treated 
the now widely agitated question of individ- 
ual rescue work amoug fallen women with 
great power and at the same time with deli- 
cacy. The book presents a possible solution 
of the question, but is primarily a well- 
planned and interesting novel. 


Cloth, 12mo, price, ®1.25. 


** Our oisittendlinan are for sale by all booksellers, 
or are mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Evidence of Salvation, 
or, The Direct Witness of the Spirit. 


By Rev. Evreretr S. PD. D. 
Cloth, 





STACKPOLE, 
16mo, 50 cents. 


Social Reform and the 
Church. 


By Jonn R. Commons, Professor iv Indiana 
University. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 75 cents, 


Cranford. 
By Mrs, GASKELL. Illustrated 
I8mo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Abbé Constantin. 


By Lupovic HALtvy. Illustrated Edition. 
ISmo, paper, 50 cents. 


Edition. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 


Books for 
S. S. Workers 


A Handbook of Principles 
and Practices. 


By Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
— 75 cents. 


‘The book is packed with wise points and well de- 
serves a wide circulation.”—Golden Rule. 


Monday Club Sermons. 
On the International 8. S. Lessons for 1894, Eight- 
eenth Series. Pp. 416. Price $1.25. 
“One of the most wide-awake, suggestive and living 


pieces of preaching that issues from the American 
pulpit."—The Independent. 


The S. S. Primary Teacher’s 
Manual. 


By Louise OrpWAY TEAD. Price, cloth, 35 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


Songs, exercises and practical suggestions for the use 
of primary teachers. 


The Pilgrim Teacher. 


Edited by M. C. HAZARD. 60 cents per year; in 
one of six and over, 50 cents each. 
‘I know ofgno periodical that contains so much in- 
tellivent and intelligible and most excellent and help- 
ful matter in so little space.”—V/rom a Letter. 





Cloth, round cor- 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


BOST AND CHICAGO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’”’ 


MARCELLA 


By Mrs. 
ete. With new Portrait, 


** Each of the novels [‘ Marcella,’ 


Humpury WaArpD, author of * The History of David Grieve,” 
In two volumes, small 12:mo, cloth, in box. 


* Robert Elsmere,’ 
Price $2.00. 


‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ David Grieve’] is a chapter toru out 


of the book of life, and as one endeavors to formulate the deepest impression which they con- 


vey in common, he is reminded of Goethe’s comment on reading Shakespeare 


for the first time, 


that he felt as if be had been turniug the pages of the book of fate with the hurricane of life 


tossing its leaves to and fro. 
with such passionate sympathy or 


Certainly no novelist of our time has felt the common destiny 
has described the experiences of the most sensitive and 


thoughtful natures of the time with a power so closely ailied to heartfelt knowledge of the 


phases of life with which she deals.”-—Mr. 


Marcelia 
By TIRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“In ‘Robert Eismere’ and ‘David Grieve’ a great 
talent was at work; but the question whether behind 
the talent there was that originating force which we 
call genius was left unanswered. In ‘ Marcella’ that 
question is answered beyond a doubt. . ‘Marcella’ 
marks a loog advance iu the art of novel writing, and 
reveals the dramatic purpose in fuli command of all 
the materials of the story, and the dramatic power deal- 

with them with the ease and freedom which come 
~& with mastery. Mrs. Ward has worked through her 
culture, and found herself; she speaks at last, in clear, 
resonant tones, out of the depths of her own 1 nature, and 
her voice is the voice of an artist by the grace of God as 
well as by the nurture of the scliovls.”—Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, in the Forum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“The closeness of texture in Mrs. Ward’s work re 
minas one ut times of Balzac. ... Many readers will 
pass ey over the initial chapters, which describe 
the girlhood of Marcella, carryit g wilh them into the 
decisive year of her life only a vague impression of very 
rapid and effective sketching; but other readers wiil 
see in those briefly related experiences a study of ado- 
lescence full of intelligence and bearing with full force 
e the later revelations of character.”—Mr. Hamilton 

. Mabie, in the Forum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“The narrative is full of strongly drawn figures; men 
who live in their emotions no less than in their convic- 
tions and interests, and whose processes of thought are 
disclosed with a force and reality that constantly recall 
the masters of the novel.”—Mr. Vamitton W. Mabie, in the 
Forum for April. 


Other 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. Also a 
Edition, uniform with the Library Edition 
of ‘* Robert Elsmere.’* 2 vols , 12mo, $3.00. 





Works by Mrs, 


| 


Library | 





Hamilton W, Mab'e, in the Furum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“It is certsiniy no accidertal interest in what are 
called burning questions which diew Mis. Waid... to 
that sovial prutiem which overshadows society and lies 
on 80 many hearts not only as an intolerable mystery 
but as au intolerable burden. . In ‘Marcella’ Mrs. 
Ward presents the question of the d: Ly in suict subordi- 
nation to its inflvenee on the nature and eestiny of a 
gril of brilliant temperament, deep feeling, intense 
iaealism snd noble but impetuous «nd untraived char- 
acter.”—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in the Forum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUNPHRY WARD 


“So many words about the problem with which the 
stury deals must not be suffered to convey tae impres- 
sion that ‘ Marcella’ is only another social study; it is 
dramatic in the deepest sense trom becinning to end, 
and more than once its ar¢ tic movemeut rises to a 
grat hight. There sages and scenes in it 
which, in foree and itensity. come very near the 
greatest thi-gs in English fiction.”—Mr. Jamilton W. 
Mabie, in the Forum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. KUMPHRY WARD 


“Mrs. Ward has learned how to bold her material in 
subjection to her artistic purpose, but s! e has lost poth- 
ing of that passionate seeking tor truth and that im- 
mense and tevder pity... whichyave her earlier novels 
thei: immediate and pressing interest. ... There is a 
touch of divine eompassionateness in her brooding care 
for the human soul, however strained and broken; and 
we recoguiz? in ber, as in George Eliot, one of those 
great natures whose largeness of vision does Lot break 
the closer ties with common humanity, but becomes 
oe avother name for pity and love.”—Mr. Hamilton 

Mabie, in the Forum for April. 











Humphry Ward: 

ROBERT ELSMERE 
Library Edition, uniform with the Library 
Edition of ** David Grieve.”’ 2 vols., 12mo, 
$3.00. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL 


THE JOURNAL 


duction and Notes. 


INTIME 


in two volumes, 18mo, gilt top, $1.50; 


$4.00; or half morocco, $5.00. 


OF HENRI-FREDERIC AMIEL. 
With a Portrait. Ne 
in ornamental silk binding 


Translated, with an Intro- 
y and Cheaper Edition, 12mo, $1.00. Also 
in half calf, 


g, $2.50; 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





EXAMINE 


o 
Sunny Side Songs! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 















ctio of hic! 
Sunlight and Shadow graie tne not dimer 
Julian Edwards ao a he J Nav 8 





never "Lees appeared in print. 
Price, $1 Postpatd. 
A book on anew plan. 


Lessons in Audition pe be used in private oi 

By Helene Sparmann. 88 instruction forthe 
development of musical | ee. Every inteliigent 
musician will give thia masterly work a heurty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


Acoll » of sa- 

St. Gagcilian Goligction eve mses < xr 
en or rmalie 

wil te bo sally accepts aie te Go ape i Meet 


voices. 
Price, 40 Cents Postpaid 


ings and the Y. M.C 
The latest anthem collection 
Anthem Grownby this celebrated charch music 
by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 95 Cs. Postpaid 
The leading Piano inst: uction book 
Gurriculum 1; an American. Unequaled in its 
Iy Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 
Any of the ahove books will be sent to responsible parties fi r 
*xamination. conditional upon postage or express harges being 
yaid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us Shall 
e perfectly saleable. 
*4* Send ro cts. for sample copy of new Muatical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
imatter, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
























j FRENCH, 
TNETE 1S HUT ONE ck». 
4 — ~ ITALIAN, 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand. 
yuptie us — as if iu the prese gee e ‘oe 


— =o ship, $00 
for each inaneken. 
All ques tions an- 
swered and exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part One, any 
language, sent free on receipt of 2 cent 
postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


System 


No. 196 Summer Street, 
Boston, [lass. 


lf You Want the LATEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY, 


>" winnowep 
SONCS. 


257 songs; 35 per 100, in Boards. Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday Schools in the land have adopted this book. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO THE JOHN CHURLH 60, 


76 EF. Ninth St., New York.| S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 











“IMPROVED COMMUNION SERVICE.” 

intterdee! cups; cups easily served to communicants ; 
cups filled instantaneously, For turther particulars 
address REV. J. G. THOMAS, Lima, O. 
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PIL Warwick Cycles. 


; AT THB ee The Warwick is popular with all progressive riders, Light 
sob ight is important, and the ’94 Warwick, with road tires 
x aa) weight is impor 
WORLD'S FAL By “ 
BAW AND ADMIRED THE 


4 complete, weighs 
© MAGNIFICENT ee ... Only 25 Pounds... 
Me ‘et heels in the 
LAWNS 5 ef i market, but they are not warranted to be as strong as the heavier machines. With such 
vie light wheels you must use special care, but not with the Light Warwick. 


Yet it is fully guaranteed by us in every particular. There are other light w 
PRODUCED BY BOWING THD 


HENDERSON = PX\. J We guarantee our 25-pound Warwick 


Incontestably. It is veritably ‘‘a steed of steel,’’ superbly made 


LAWN GRASS SEED, Pod a , o, Ly and good for constant hard service. It is the easiest running 


a n 
ole at 


fa ORS 
ees 
eS ny 


You can duplicate these in ; wheel on the market. 


é 
) any size by following the sim- 4 f 
@' ple directions which we send, 7% 
S| Sithous charge, with every (yx SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
uitine’ Order. en 
 8=6§'The ZendersonLawnGrass Sar 
Seed can be obtained from gee 
Pe ae a WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO 
dies for 25 cents per qt., site ner Toe » °9 
vats peck, $5.u0 per bushel. If by dag 
Mra aid’ coats ver at ce a SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ae postage, YN 
pe quart will sow an area 15% Aeeyer| 
£0 feet=s00 square feet; foran 7 
y acre 6 bushe.s are required, —yye 
Our 1894 Catalogue of 3% 
CRVERYTHING wr the § fe 
| GARDEN” will be sent ¢ f 
FREE with every order if you 384 
¥ willmame paper a.d date Of Sie 
Y gssue of tis advertisement. 
1 Every copy, With postage. costs 
E us 25 cts., and should be in the § 
; hands Of every oneinterestedin % 
Re, garden muatters.—Its 160 pages nis 
i contain nearly 500 engravings ig 
and eix colored plates of flowers ‘Wkauwey 
‘ and vegetables. Postage stamps gx 











2 accepted as cash. & “ 
¥ | , No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
@ PETER HENDERSON & (0, 7 gs beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
" ide tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
ae 35 & 37 CortlandtSt., New Yorks SoA rider as meeting a st at of : perfect 
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The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under our new system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
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—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 
_ In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or types 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes--$1 2 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, mf 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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MAINE AND MINNESOTA AGREE. 


“ What a splendid issue is your last (for Easter) and how 
satisfying is the weekly ‘menu’! A rich banquet, indeed, 
J ying 4 f 
for us lonely workers on the outposts. G. A. M. 


“7 must: be allowed to congratulate you on the Easter 
issue Of the Congregationalist. The thorough good taste 
of the ‘ornamental work’ and the evenness of the excel- 
lence of the paper were very delightful.” G. R. M. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


%& THE HANDBOOK SERIES. & 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, 18 called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and Some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
will contain equally valuable matter. 


* FORM OF ADMISSION. >% 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


+ CONGREGATIONALISM +h 
FOK WHAT DOES IT STAND? 

The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already aceruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 





HOUGH the organization for fur- 

thering institutional church work, 

formed in New York last week and 
described on page 487, is as yet small nu- 
merically, the names of its promoters carry 
Weight and it cannot fail to serve the inter- 
ests of an aggressive Christianity. The ex- 
perimental character of many modern meth- 
ods make it desirable that those who are 
instituting them should get together fre- 
quently enough to give one another the 
benefit of their experience. Then, too, 
there is an increasing number of ministers 
and churches not yet ready to fly the insti- 
tutional flag, but open-minded and on the 
watch for suggestions and examples which 
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will aid them in their particular fields, By 
circulating literature and holding occasional 
conferences in the great cities the Open or 
Institutional Church League can do much 
toward leavening the churches with the 
ideas of service and ministration. 


Our statement a fortnight ago that there 
are at present hardly half a dozen pastoral 
vacancies in the circle of eighty churches 
represented in the Boston Congregational 
Club has caused considerable surprise and 
we have been asked several times if it was 
absolutely true. We make no claim to in- 
fallibility, but we think we overstated rather 
than understated the number, As a matter 
of fact, we know of but four that are pastor- 
less. Of course, we do not include in this 
number several that have called men with a 
good prospect of securing them, nor one 
that has a permanent supply. The New 
England churches, as a whole, were never 
more generally supplied than today. This 
speaks well for the churches, while at the 
same time it ought not to deter the right 
sort of young men from entering the minis- 
try. It will be a long time yet before there 
are enough of the right sort of men for the 
positions of exceptional responsibility. Wit- 
ness Andover’s long hunt for a professor of 
homiletics and the difficulties encountered 
by the American Board committee in ob- 
taining a successor to Dr. Clark. 


We suppose Mayor Gilroy of New York 
thought he had made a goed point for 
Ireland when he announced that he would, 
on the day of Kossuth’s funeral, have the 
Hungarian flag on the VUity Hall, adding, 
‘**T want to say here that I am in favor of 
displaying the Iungarian flag because Hun- 
gary is no longer a nation.”” As a matter 
of fact there is no point about which the 
Magyars are more sensitive than the sep- 
arate nationality of Hungary. Even the 
suspicion of Austrian intrusion upon Hun- 
garian independence raises a storm in the 
-arliament at Buda-Pesth. The mayor could 
not, therefore, have said anything more dis- 
tasteful to the Hungarians than this remark, 
The people upon whom he ought to spend his 
sympathy are the Slavs of Hungary, often 
called ‘‘ Hungarians’’ here in America, who 
are treated at home very much as the Eng- 
lish in their worst days treated the Irish. 
Mayor Gilroy’s sentimental sympathy for 
the Magyar, Kossuth, would seem to the 
average ‘‘Hungarian’’ of these oppressed 
races very like honor given in an Jrishman’s 
hearing to the name of Cromwell, 

the New York Tribune, speaking in a 
recent editorial of the evangelistic efforts 
in New York, expressed the opinion that 
the growth of theological liberalism had 
been decidedly unfavorable to revival work. 
This, it appears to us, is a somewhat hasty 
generalization founded upon an insufficient 
study of the facts. It is true that some 
years have passed since there has been an 
evangelistic campaign in the city extended 
enough to attract newspaper attention, but 
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this can easily be accounted for without 
charging it to the growth of liberalism. 
Religious controversy, for one thing, is an 
undoubted hindrance to the union and effi- 
ciency of Christian workers, and New York 
has been of late a hotbed of religious con- 
troversy. We doubt also whether the so- 
salled liberal theology is relatively stronger 
in New York than it was when Mr. Moody 
preached there nearly twenty years ago, 
As a test of the tendencies of theological 
thought, however, we accept the suggestion 
heartily. Any liberality or any conserva- 
tism which makes men careless about the 
salvation of individuals, or neglectful of the 
message which calls men to repentance and 
allegiance to Christ, ought to be viewed 
with suspicion. Young men, and young 
ministers especially, need to live and study 
and reach conclusions of thought in the at- 
mosphere of habitual witness-bearing. 


Florida is not the only State cursed and 
cursing the nation with the Jottery busi- 
ness. Kansas is gaining an unenviable dis- 
tinction in the same line, The Kansas City 
Journal says that ‘the lotteries in Kansas 
City, Kan., have grown almost to the 
proportions of the big company in New 
Orleans.’’ The Alliance of ministers and 
churches of Kansas City has issued a cir- 
cular appealing to all ecclesiastical bodies 
in the State to take such action as will pro- 
mote the election of men to the Legislature 
who are opposed to lotteries. The Alliance 
affirms that prominent citizens are con- 
nected with this unlawful business, some 
of them at present or formerly occupying 
important public offices, and that one of 
the lotteries has the State seal on its cir- 
culars. The good name which Kansas has 
gained by its long continued maintenance 
of prohibition of the liquor traffic will avail 
little if it harbors nests of gamblers, who 
spread their mischievous business beyond 
its borders by means of express companies 
and other interstate conveyances, 
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THE PLAOE OF EVANGELISTS IN 
THE CHURCHES. 


The Boston Congregational Club discussed 
this topic last week and showed, by its 
earnest attention to the discriminating ad- 
dresses and its frequent applause, its deep 
interest in the subject. Seasons of special 
religious interest are the most memorable 
events in the histories of local churches, 
From these seasons a large proportion of 
church members date the beginning of their 
Christian life. Such times have witnessed 
new purposes of Christians, reconciliations 
between those who had been estranged from 
each other, reformations of backsliders, the 
erection of family altars, closer fellowship 
in the church, Such seasons of spiritual 
refreshing are never to be forgotten. ‘The 
discussions which recall them always awaken 
grateful interest. What believer does not 
pray for their return? 

The evangelist is often prominent in such 


scenes, THe has always had a place in the 
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church, but its character has varied in dif- 
ferent ages according to the needs of his 
time. Philip and Barnabas and Paul were 
types of the early evangelist. They were 
pioneers. In modern times the evangelist 
has more often been a reformer. Whitefield 
in 1740 startled the dead orthodoxy of New 
England, and his burning eloquence sum- 
moned a great army to confess their sins 
and consecrate His 
methods were imitated by evangelists and 
accepted by the churches for a century. 
But Whitefield’s methods would not 
produce the effects which he secured. 
processes by which souls enter into 
become assured of fellowship with Christ 
have changed. The Sunday school and the 
societies of Christian Endeavor have largely 
taken the place of the revival meeting. 
Seasons of special interest have become in 
the churches occasions for declaring Chris- 
tian faith rather than times for sudden con- 
viction of sin and erying to God for pardon. 


themselves to God, 


now 
The 
and 


In some respects the work which the evan- 
gelist used to do in awakening certain 
classes in the community is now only par- 
tially done. Rescue missions reach mainly 
only one class of adult sinners, and that the 
lowest. But in other respects his work is 
better done by the pastor than the evangel- 
ist used todo it. There are many churches 
where conversions are constantly expected 
and constantly occur, where the Sunday 
night gospel meeting, the young people's 
meeting and special services are all revival 
meetings, with results which witness as 
effectively to the power of the Holy Spirit 
as any which followed the preaching of 
evangelists in the last century. More pas- 
tors and laymen who work quietly in their 
own fields are real evangelists than ever be- 
fore, 

Evangelists are doing excellent service in 
mauy neglected and needy places. In many 
of the States they are employed by home 
missionary societies with gratifying evi- 
denuces of divine approval. A few men of 
exceptional gifts, evidently called of God to 
this special work, like D. L. Moody and B. 
Fav Mills, are able with the co-operation of 
pastors and churches to gather temporarily 
great audiences, and to move our large 
cities with spiritual power. <A larger num- 
ber who are much less widely known are as 
genuinely honored in their work by the 
Iloly Spirit. 

The place of the evangelist, when he is 
not laboring in pastorless fields, is simply 
that of temporary assistant to the pastors 
and churches which invite him. The temp- 
tation which he and his friends are appar- 
ently most called to resist is to exalt unduly 
his own work in comparison with the regu- 
lar work of pastors and churches, He is 
called in when it appears to be time for the 
harvest. [e is too apt to despise the peri- 
ods of seed sowing and cultivating. Others 
have labored. Tle enters into their labors, 
and it sometimes seems to him as if the 
Hely Spirit had done it all through him. 
He hasa few sermons which he has preached 
over and over. Hedelivers them in cireum- 
stances exceptionally favorable which others 
have prepared for him. If he is wise he 
will not assume that the blessing of God 
rests more signally on him than on those 
whe have labored long to open the way for 
him. The communications we have re- 
ceived for publication, from evangelists or 
from their friends describing their work, 
have rarely included recognitien of the pre- 
paratory work of pastors as equally impor- 
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tant with their own. Just so far as the 
evangelist minifies the work of the pastor in 
comparison with his own, he shows himself 
unworthy to be an evangelist. 

The entire work of the church centers in 
bringing souls into the kingdom of God and 
into closer and closer fellowship with Christ. 
For this the successful pastor must always 
have the spirit of the successful evangelist. 
Both can work together with advantage 
when the evangelist is welcomed as an as- 
sistant, and takes that place for the time 
with generous recognition of the labors and 
the difficulties of the pastor. 
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THE ARMENIAN QUESTION CALMLY 
CONSIDERED. 

The Armenian question is at the front in 
the press and upon the platforms. The 
Turkish government and the missionaries 
share alike the criticisms of many of those 
who champion the Armenian cause. The 
former is charged with outrages and oppres- 
sions upen its non Moslem subjects and the 
latter are trequently accused of heartless in- 
difference, even with encouraging the gov- 
ernment in its misrule. What are the facts 
in the case? 

The Turkish government is corrupt to the 
core, not so much in its laws as in the exe- 
cution of them. The officials despise the 
non-Moslem subjects and the only system 
of administration that prevails is a system 
of bribery. Therest can be imagined. The 
Armenians thoroughly hate the Moslem 
ruler, and as they plot against the govern- 
ment hatred is intensified upon both sides, 
which appears in worse abuses, The mis- 
sionary is in Turkey, by the tolerance of 
that government, ‘‘to prosecute missionary 
work,” and for no otber purpose. Were he 
known to meddle with political matters it 
would secure his banishment from the coun- 
try. Any criticism of the government, i's 
officials or any department of administra- 
tion is offensive political interference, which 
would subject a native to imprisonment or 
banishment and a foreigner to transporta- 
tion. Open sympathy for the oppressed is 
always interpreted as criticism of the gov- 
ernment. 

The recent utterances of missionaries 
upon this subject were brought out by 
charges that missionaries were aiders and 
abettors of the revolutionary movement 
among the Armenians—that in their schools 
and colleges revolution is taught. False 
charges of this nature bave been repeatedly 
made by Armenians in various forms, and 
some statement to the contrary becomes 
necessary. No missionary has denied that 
he has sympathy for the oppressed. No 
such charge can truthfully be made against 
them. The Armenians have notruer friends 
than the missionaries, who have done, and 
are doing, all in their power to alleviate 
their condition, casting their own Jot in 
with the oppressed people, where even for 
themselves and their work everything is to 
be gained by the exaltation of the nation 
and everything to be lost by its destruction. 

Those who best know the circumstances 
feel that the proposed revolutionary meas- 
ures can result onlyin disaster to the Arme- 
nians. No sentimental sympathy expressed 
in public meetings by hot speeches made 
7,000 miles away from the scenes of the con- 
demned outrages can accomplish anything 
for this poor peuple. It is time for calmer 
reasoning and more deliberate investigation 
of the facts. 

If the courts of justice in Turkey, from 
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the police court to the highest court of ap- 
peal, were so reformed that any map, what- 
ever his religion, could be assured of a just 
and equitable administration of the laws of 
the empire as they now stand, there would 
be little ground of complaint upon the 
part of the masses. Of course this can be 
brought about only by foreign interference 
and supervision. 

The powers that are interested in Turkey 
might unite upon a plan whereby the courts 
throughout the empire would be under for- 
eign supervision, so that the corruption, 
bribery and race hatred that now prevail in 
them would be eliminated and justice to 
the masses secured. This change would 
necessitate authority upon the part of the 
courts to carry out its sentences, for a cor- 
rupt executive department could annul all 
actions of the reform judiciary. Such a 
system would Jeave the present Turkish 
government as it now is in all other re- 
spects, and would commit it in no way to 
any outside power. The justices and judges 
who should serve throughout the empire 
might be under the supervision of the com- 
bined powers which have representatives at 
Constantinople, or under some one of them 
selected from their number to carry out the 
reform. The judges would all need to be 
from outside of the empire at first, and re- 
sponsible only to the supervising body, 
which should have authority to punish for 
any failure to execute justice. After a 
brief period the lower courts could un- 
doubtedly be passed over to native justices, 
while the upper courts of appeal would 
need to be held in foreign hands until the 
country becomes generally educated and re- 
formed, The expense of such a reform sys- 
tem of justice would be little, if any more, 
than that of the present system of injustice, 
while the cost to the people would be much 
less. 

A reform of this nature is more humane 
and Christian than a bloody revolution, 
which would bankrupt nations and change 
the geography of Europe and Asia. 
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WHAT IS UNITARIANISM? 

This question, to which we have been re- 
quested to reply, can best be answered by 
representative Unitarians. Doctrinally and 
historically, Unitarianism is a denial of the 
deity of Christ, the universal sinfulness of 
the human race and the necessity of an 
atonement for sin through Jesus Christ in 
order to salvation. These are fundamental 
beliefs of the Christian Church through its 
entire history. But Unitarianism first de- 
clared itself in this country in opposition to 
the faith of Congregational churches, which 
was then expressed in the Cambridge Plat- 
form of 1680 and in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism. Unitarianism was represented 
in Boston by King’s Chapel from the ordina- 
tion of Rev. James Freeman as its pastor in 
1787. Its views were prevalent in Harvard 
College and were held by some of the Bos- 
ton ministers from the beginning of the 
present century, but were not openly avowed 
by them till 1815. 

The question which heads this article is 
thus answered by Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, 
one of the most honored of Unitarian min- 
isters, in his Half Century on the Unitarian 
Controversy: 

Unitarianism stands in direct and positive 
opposition to orthuioxy on three great doc- 
trines which erth doxy teaches, with empha- 
sis, as vital to its system, namely, that the na- 
ture of human beiugs has been vitiated, cor- 


rupted and disabled in consequence of the sin 
of Adam, for which God has in judgment 
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doomed our race to suffering and woe; that 
Jesus Christ is God, and therefore an object 
of religious homage and prayer, and that the 
death of Christ 1s made effectual to human 
salvation by reconciling God to man and satis- 
fying the claims of an insulted and outraged 
law. Unitarianism denies that these are doc- 
trines of the gospel, and offers very different 
doctrines, sustained by Scripture, in their 
place. The rejection of these three doctrines, 
and the belief of those which Unitarianism 
substitutes for them, constitutes Unitarianism. 


What are the doctiines which Unitarian- 
ism substitutes for these? They are sim- 
ply denials of these three doctrines. As to 
the atonement, Dr. Ellis says, ‘‘ It would be 
difficult to make Unitarians, as a body, re- 
sponsible for any positive doctrine on this 
subject.”” As to all three doctrines, he 
says, ‘‘The moment that Unitarianism is 
made responsible for a belief or a denial 
about either of them we have to encounter 
professions and protests, which prove that 
a supposed sect contains almost as many 
creeds as individual members.” 

According to Dr. Ellis, Unitarians are not 
positively united on any doctrines. He 
says that, if one would assail Unitarianism, 
he ‘may raise the reasonable objection that 
it is almost impossible to detine or identify 
his foe.” Unitarianism began its life by 
assaulting the fortresses of orthodoxy. It 
protected itself by having no fortress to 
defend, It was an army of flying scouts, 
It has always refused to avow any positive 
beliefs concerning the doctrines it denies. 
Doctrinally and historically Unitarianism is 
the negation of orthodoxy. 
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THE DUTY OF UNITING WITH THE 
CHURCH. 

It is so batural for one who has learned to 
Jove Christ to join His Church on earth that 
it seems surprising that any should hesitate 
to do so. Yet many are reluctant. Some 
do not feel sure that they can hold out as 
they have begun. Otbers are not convinced 
that they have a duty in the matter. But 
there can be no doubt that, except in most 
unusual circumstances, a Christian ought 
to be a member of some branch of the 
church. 

This is necessary for one’s own proper 
spiritual development. No one of us can 
stand alone safely, separating himself from 
the peculiar fellowship which exists in the 
church and the help which its Lord has or- 
dained shall be afforded to those who com- 
pose it. Notto join the church is to leave 
one’s religious position indefinite in a large 
degree, It is consenting to accept the ben- 
efits of Christianity, so far as these are pos- 
sible, without being willing to assume one’s 
share of its responsibilities. It is turning 
aside from the natural course of religious 
life into a byway which leads ultimately in 
_ the wrong direction. 

It is manifesting a lack of confidence in 
one’s self, in the Holy Spirit and in the 
church, What good reason is there for 
doubting that with due fidelity you are able, 
with the divine help which is offered, to 
live a consistently consecrated life? What 
good reason is there for thinking that the 
Holy Spirit will not guide and sustain you 
as He has millions of other believers? What 
good reason is there for supposing that the 
church cannot or will not be of advantage 
to your soul? 

It also is refusing to do your share in 
carrying on the organized work of Chris- 
tianity among men. The church needs you, 
no matter who or what you are, if you are 
a true follower of its Master. You cannot 
fulfill your obligation to it while you re- 
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main outside of it, no matter how heartily 
you seek to co-operate independently with 
it. Your aid must be imperfect until you 
joinit. Your attitude toward it necessarily 
causes a doubt of your own sincerity and of 
your fzith in its mission. You seem to be 
questioning the Lord’s wisdom in ordaining 
an earthly chureb. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject. Reflection can but confirm and add to 
these suggestions. Every Christian belongs 
in the church and ought to join it at a 
proper time after bis conversion. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

President Cleveland's veto of the Bland 
silver bill is a clear and cogent statement of 
the financial condition of our government 
and of the way in which it is affected by 
the attempts to fix by Congress a value for 
silver which that metal does not command 
in the world’s market. The veto message 
ought to be read by every one, for the sub- 
ject of which it treats affects every one who 
has avything to do with money. The Pres- 
ident shows that the financial depression 
and consequent distress of the last year, the 
greatest in our national history, has been 
mainly due to a loss of faith in the fiscal 
policy of our government, and that this 
want of confidence was largely created by 
the declared purpose of a considerable por- 
tion of the people to force the government 
to put a fictitious value on silver. The gov- 
ernment is pledged to maintain the parity 
in value of gold and silver. It can do this 
ouly by paying a gold dollar whenever 
called for for a silver dollar or a certificate 
representing it. Buta gold dollar is worth 
about two silver dollars. The government 
has only a little more than $100,000,000 gold 
reserve with which to redeem $346,000,000 
in notes. ‘The proposal to issue over $55,- 
000,000 more notes without increasing the 
gold reserve would be contrary to sound 
principles of finance, and would tend to 
destroy the return of confidence which was 
inaugurated by the repeal of the Sherman 
law last autumn. ‘The financial relapse 
which would follow would be worse than 
the condition of last summer, 


After stating the objections to the prin- 
ciple on which the Bland bill is founded, 
the President declares that the bill is so 
faultily drawn that its provisions cannot be 
clearly understood, and that it is doubtful 
if they could be executed. Such uncertain- 
ties of expression ought not to be found in 
legislation affecting so far-reaching subjects 
as our finances and currency. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ought not to be bur- 
dened with the task of executing a law so 
uncertain and confused. The message con- 
tains a number of sentences which are com- 
prehensive arguments against both the prin- 
ciple of the bill and the methods of legisla- 
tion which it represents. The President re- 
peatedly refers to the seigniorage as ‘‘the 
so-called gain’’ from coining all the silver 
bullion possessed by the government. His 
phrase suggests ex-Mayor Hewitt’s ‘‘ coin- 
ing a vacuam.’’ He characterizes the bill 
as ‘‘a plan by which the government will 
be obliged to pay out its scanty store of 
gold for no other purpose than to force an 
unnatural addition of silver money into the 
hands of our people.’’ He says that this 
policy “is an exact reversal of the policy 
which safe finance dictates if we are to pre- 
serve parity between gold and silver and 
bimetallism.”’ He de- 
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clares that he ‘‘ cannot conceive of a longer 
step toward silver monometallism than we 
take when we spend our gold to buy silver 
certificates for circulation,”’ 





The President’s apparent concession to 
the advocates of silver legislation, in the 
closing sentences of his message, has pro- 
voked some adverse criticism, but it does 
not affect the sound principles of finance 
upon which he has solidly and consistently 
stood during his entire public career. He 
simply suggests that, if the credit of the 
government remains good enough to enable 
it to borrow gold on its bonds at a low 
rate of interest, it would be safe after that 
has been done to coin-the ‘‘ so-called gain or 
seigniorage’’ against this borrowed money 
for its redemption, and he suggests that 
Congress should authorize the issue of such 
bonds. The effect of this veto message will 
be twofold. It will inspire confidence in 
the financial policy of the government with 
the President at its head, in spite of the un- 
sound policy of the majority in Congress, 
and it will go far to convince those who are 
not already convinced—as Mr. Cleveland in- 
directly but forcibly argues—that the party 
which elected him is not a safe party to 
which to intrust the most important affairs 
of government. 





The bill establishing municipal suffrage 
for women has been passed by the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and 
it is possible that it may pass the Senate. 
The bill included a proposal to submit the 
question to popular vote—a useless pro- 
vision after the bill has become a law. 
From this fact it would appear that the 
legislation on the subject has been hasty 
and ill considered. The matter is too seri- 
ous to be treated otherwise than with most 
careful deliberation. Some of the objec- 
tions to woman’s suffrage formerly urged 
no longer have force with most people. 
When the majority of women want to take 
up the duty and the burdens of voting, 
these will not be denied to them. But if 
the suffrage is offered to them as a privilege, 
to be accepted or refused as they choose, 
the result cannot but be disastrous to good 
government. When women may vote, then 
every woman ought to vote. The present 
movement for reform in municipal govern- 
ment is widespread and promising. It con- 
templates the compelling through convic- 
tions of duty that large class of citizens 
who have hitherto been indifferent to their 
civic duties to devote themselves to under- 
stand the problems of government and to 
cast their votes accordingly. We believe 
that the granting of municipal suffrage to 
women at this time would seriously retard 
this movement and set back what seems to 
be the most important reform of this cen- 
tury. 





The first dinner of the Boston Municipal 
League was a decided success in point 
of numbers, pertinence and weight of the 
addresses and in crystallizing and making 
manifest the growing sentiment in favor 
of better city government. Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia were drawn upon 
for speakers, and in each case the man se- 
lected was himself an exponent of the idea 
for which the league stands—the best men 
in politics. Rev. Leighton Williams, one of 
Dr. Parkburst’s most efficient supporters in 
the ranks of the New York ministry, gave a 
clear and instructive account of the way in 
which the citizens of the metropolis are be- 
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ing instructed with reference to a practical 
grapple with various phases of their local 
problems. Mr. Herbert Welsh, who is no 
less ardent in the cause of municipal reform 
than he is to secure rights for the red men, 
described existing conditions in Philadel- 
phiaand paid a high tribute to the Woman’s 
Civic Club, whose efforts at civic regenera- 
tion are already beginning to tell. Finally, 
Mr. Moorfield Storey of Boston set forth 
what in his judgment such a league ought 
to accomplish, and urged that it be broad 
and inclusive in its spirit, thus winning the 
sympathy of all who want a better régime. 
This league, in whose membership, limited 
to 200, are already prominent representatives 
of ali the religious bodies, Catholic as well 
as Protestant, and of several of the busi- 
“ness organizations of the city, is to be some- 
thing more than an eating club. Its dinners 
will not be frequent and are intended to be 
simple and informal. But 
and officers will not be idle between meals. 


its committees 


An illustration of the opposition between 
two parties in the Roman Catholic Church 
on the public school question was given in 
the New York Legislature last week. By 
the death of Bishop MeNeirny a vacancy 
occurred onthe board of regents of the State 
University, which, by a tacit understand- 
ing, was to be filled by a Catholic. Father 
Sylvester Malone of Brooklyn was put for- 
ward as a candidate. He is an advocate of 
the public school system, a loyal American 
and during the Civil War kept the stars and 
stripes flying from the steeple of his church 
till the surrender at Appomattox. The 
hierarchy is said to be opposed to him es- 
pecially on account of his friendship for 
Dr. McGlynn. But when the Catholics who 
sought his defeat found that they could not 
win with a Catholic candidate they put for- 
ward the name of Rey. Dr. Vanderveer, a 
Protestant minister of Albany. Father Ma- 
lone was elected. In Canada there seems 
to be but one Catholic party on the public 
school question, and that party is firm in 
its opposition, ‘The bishops of the Province 
of Quebec have issued a pastoral declaring 
their purpose to maintain sectarian schools 
and to resist a tax for the support of the 
public schools? Fortunately, on this side 
of the line their ideas do not prevail. 


The week has witnessed one or two more 
forward steps in the direction of punishing 
persons guilty of crimes against the purity 
of the ballot. The Gravesend gang has 
been so effectively routed that sixteen elec- 
tion inspectors, dreading the penalty visited 
already upon their colleagues—McKane, now 
in Sing Sing for six years, Jameson, who 
was sentenced for eighteen months, and New- 
tov, who was given nine months—pleaded 
guilty and either to a 
mouth’s imprisonment or to fines of $500 
apiece. Another more tardy, but no less 
. Stioke of justice is the fining of 
the State board of canvassers of New York 
who obeyed Hill and Maynard in the fa- 
mous 1891 elections. 


were sentenced 


welcome 


Not so pleasant is it 
to report the discourteous refusal of Gov- 
ernor Flower to see a delegation of Troy’s 
best citizens, who called on him to beseech 
him to allow the State attorney general 
the prosecution of the 
derer of young Ross. But neither Governor 
Flower nor any other man will be able to 
stay the rising tide of indignation against 
bossism, apparent not only in Trey but all 
over the country. 


to conduct mur- 


As the counsel for one 
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of the Gravesend culprits was forced to say, 
trying to defend his client: 


And, if he has done wrong, he has done wrong 
in an atmosphere which has not enabled him, 
perhaps, to clearly see the things which public 
opinion must wake all people see now, hence- 
forth and forever. 


A small revolution isin progress in South 
Carolina. It began in Darlipvgton by a fight 
between citizens and State constables. Itis 
reported that the oflicers attempted to search 
private houses for liquor. Two constables 
and two citizens were killed at Darlington. 
At Florence a mob destroyed the liquor in 
the dispensary. Three companies of troops 
who had been ordered by Governor Tillman 
to proceed to the scene of Conflict disbanded 
rather than obey the order. The governor 
issued a proclamation declaring the counties 
of Darlington and Florence in a state of 
insurrection and ordering assemblies of in- 
surgents to disperse. He has taken posses- 
sion of the telegraph and railroad lines in 
the interests of public safety. The country 
people generally are said to be in sympathy 
with the governor, while the majority in 
the cities are against him. It is difficult at 
this writing to judge of the right and wrong 
involved in the conflict, but it appears as 
though the lower classes in the cities were 
desperately resisting the efforts of the au- 
thorities to maintain the State control of 
the liquor traflic, while a determined and 
hot-headed executive is resolved to compel 
submission by force of arms. The governor 
declares that he is not responsible for the 
enactment of the law, but that the people 
must yield obedience to it. Unless cooler 
councils prevail there is danger of seri- 
ous disturbance and bloodshed extending 
through the State. 


From Hawaii come two flatly contradic- 
tory reports, one of which has about as 
much apparent support as the other, The 
former announces that the queen and the 
royalists are about to place themselves un- 
der British protection in the hope of being 
restored, a scheme with which the British 
ministef resident is stated to be in hearty 
The latter report announces with 
equal distinctness that the queen has now 
abandoned the idea of being restored and 
has decided to accept the situation grace- 
fully and to do her best to secure annexa- 
tion to the United States in the hope of a 
handsome allowance in money as a compen- 
sation for the loss of herthrone. The latter 
report is the more probable, but each needs 
confirmation. The announcement of the 
proposed termination by the United States 
of the present reciprocity treaty caused 
much disappointment until it was qualified 
by the news of the comparatively favorable 
attitude of the Senate. The election of 
delegates to the convention for the forma- 
tion of a new constitution is to be beld on 
May 2, but a majority of the natives prob- 
ably will refuse to abjure the monarchy by 
oath. Meanwhile Admiral Walker has been 
sent thither by our government, according 
to one report, to protect our interests in 
the event of trouble, and accordiug to an- 
other to establish a naval station at once at 
Pearl Harbor, which we hold by treaty. An 
actual war has broken out in Samoa, cer- 
tain chiefs having defied the laws openly 
and committed mavy atrocities. The joint 
protectorate—English, German and Ameri- 
can—appears to be a total failure. Any one 
nation probably would govern the country 
better and more easily than three can rule 
it jointly. 


accord. 
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South America continues to maintain its 
reputation for civil disturbances. Sensa- 
tional dispatches have come within a day or 
two announcing the shooting of an Ameri- 
can at Bluefields, in the Mosquito Reserva- 
tion of Nicaragua, and the wily schemings of 
the British consul there against Americans, 
The Mosquito Indians and the Nicaragua 
government are having trouble, the former 
being decidedly lawless, and all news from 
that region, unless fully vouched for, needs 
to be taken guardedly. Our State Depart- 
ment has dispatched Admiral Benham and 
a ship or two to Bluefields but regards the 
report mentioned as insufficiently supported. 
Meanwhile, President Peixotto’s victory at 
Rio Janeiro has turned out rather barren 
and the Brazilian rebellion continues ac- 
tively in Parana, Santa Catharina and other 
states in the south. Our government as 
well as the French and German have refused 
to recognize the rebel Da Gama, but he has 
the two most powerful ships of the Brazil- 
ian navy and the only ones of much value, 
and to crown all it is asserted now that 
Moraes, who was supposed to have been 
chosen president to succeed Peixotto, did 
not receive the majority demanded by the 
constitution. His election may be disputed 
and Peixotto may become dictator after all. 
There is trouble in Peru also on the other 
slope of the continent. President Bermu- 
dez died on March 31. Two vice-presidents 
who are the heads of rival popular parties 
are at loggerheads and disturbances are 
imminent. 


Four by-elections—when a member of the 
Ilouse of Commons has been appointed to 
office he is obliged to resign and a new 
election is held—have taken place in Great 
Biitain. Their special interest lies in the 
fact that they are supposed to indicate the 
state of political sentiment resulting from 
the succession of Lord Rosebery to Mr. 
Gladstone’s position. In each case the 
Liberal candidate has won but the increase 
of the Conservative vote has proved more 
than thirteen times as large as that of the 
Liberal, so that each side is claiming to 
have been indorsed. The disquiet caused 
by Lord Rosebery’s utterance about the 
delay of home rule until it can command 
a majority of the English vote has subsided 
upon examination of what he actually said, 
which was only that, if the present improve- 
ment of affairs in Ireland continues, Eng- 
land will not Jong delay to favor home 
rule. A general election is expected before 
long, but its probable date remains a matter 
of conjecture. The English colony of New- 
foundland has been greatly excited during 
the week by the unseating of Hon. Henry 
Woods, surveyor general, and Mr. George 
Moores, « representative, for alleged corrup- 
tion during the late election. The colonial 
government is expected to dissolve at once 
in oider to escape being ejected from oftice. 


Kossuth has been buried in Hungary 
after all, and the demonstrations over his 
remains rarely have been surpassed in re- 
spect to interest and the number of people 
participating. His funeral at Turin, where 
he died, was held in the Evangelical Church 
on March 27. Civic and municipal guards 
of honor, followed by thousands of students 
and others in Hungarian costume, escorted 
his body to the church, which was crowded 
by eminent persons, including many Italian 
or Hungarian officials. M. Peyrot, the 
pastor, delivered the funeral oration. After 
the service the remains were taken by train 
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to Buda-Pesth, accompanied by a distin- 
guished escort. The whole Hungarian peo- 
ple are mourning, and when the funeral 
procession was formed in Buda Pesth 60,000 
persons tried to join it in addition to rep- 
resentatives of all the public bodies in the 
country. It is estimated that 300,000 per- 
sons were in the streets or windows. So 
intense was the public feeling that the 
Ilungarian ministry, in spite of its subjec- 
tion to Austria, was obliged to make imme- 
diate and important concessions to it in 
respect to legislation or risk serious popular 
outbreaks. The burial finally took place 
on Sunday, April 1, until which time the 
remains lay in state in the National Museum. 
Maurice Jokai, the author, delivered the 
funeral oration. The funeral procession 
was headed by the Ilonveds of 1848, carry- 
ing their old flags, and was five miles long. 
Kossuth was buried between Deak and 
Batthyanyi, two other famous Hungarian 
patriots and friends of his. The memory 
of his patriotic self-sacrifice and eloquence, 
in spite of the small results of his efforts, 
always will be cherished by the Hungarians. 
pemomate "he eee 
IN BRIEF. 

No. 2 of the Congregationalist Handbook 
Series, entitled Forward Movements, is now 
ready. Its forty-eight pages are packed with 
information relating to phases of activity 
which are more and more drawing to them- 
selves the attention of the Christian public. 
We believe that in this little manual we have 
massed accurate information, such as has 
never before been put in print, in regard to 
the eighteen social settlements of the country 
and the dozen institutional churches. We 
have also given a description of the 1nethods 
and results of rescue mission work. The as- 
tonishing low price of this little manual, four 
cents a copy, postpaid, puts it within the 
reach of every one who desires to gain an in- 
telligent idea of the subjects treated. 





How long is it since your church has had a 
special sermon or service or sociable for the 
old people? Did you remember them at Easter 
with flowers ? 





The efforts of liquor dealers and a class of 
temperance advocates appear to have defeated 
the attempt to secure from the Massachusetts 
Legislature a permission to try the experi- 
ment of the Norwegian method in towns of 
this State. 





A Roman Catholic priest, a graduate of 
Harvard, preached in Appleton Chapel last 
Sunday evening. ‘This is the first time a 
Catholic priest has been invited to officiate at 
a Sunday service at Harvard, though at least 
one priest has delivered lectures there. It 
will bea long time before a Protestant minister 
will be invited to preach in a Catholic college. 





We have recently referred to the amusing 
yet doleful article in the March Forum about 
a New England town. It is therein alleged, 
among other inaccuracies, that in the ancient 
Pilgrim Church of the town the pastor preaches 
in these degenerate days to “a few old people 
on fair Sundays.’’ We learn that on fifty- 
three Sundays in 1893 there were present at 
the religious meetings of that church an ag- 
gregate of 13,318 persons by actual count. 





The pastor of a church well known for its 
interesting celebration of various days was 
walking by a schoolhouse last week, when 
one of his little parishioners came out and, 
cuddling her small hand in his, chatted gayly. 
After expressing delight in the Easter exer- 
cises, she looked up and said, ‘‘ Mr. S., ain’t 
we going to have anything in our church 
next Sunday?” ‘ Why, yes, the regular serv- 
ice,” said the pastor. ‘ Well, but I mean 
something extra.” ‘“ What for?” ‘ Why, it’s 
April Fools’ Day, you know,” said the child. 
The present tendency to multiply special serv- 
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ices on special Sundays, perhaps, may yet 
make an April Fools’ service appropriate. 





The Advance has asked a number of well- 
known and successful business men if it is 
possible to conduct business successfully on 
strictly Christian principles. They allanswer, 
“Yes.” The question was answered by Wis- 
dom many ages ago and has never been dis- 
proved; 


I walk in the way of righteousness, 

In the midst of the paths of judgment: 

That I may cause those that love me to inherit sub- 
stance, 

And that I may fill their treasuries. 


The trustees of Andover Seminary are dili- 
gently looking for the right man to occupy 
the chair of Homiletics and Pastoral Theol- 
ogy. Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall has been 
unofficially approached with an invitation to 
consider this position and has visited Andover 
within a few days. But the ties which bind 
him to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn are too strong for him to break. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Quint is giving instruetion in 
that department of the seminary, much to the 
satisfaction of the seminary students. 





Several correspondents take exception to 
our statement that the week preceding Easter 
Sunday is Holy Week and the week before 
that Passion Week. Our authorities are the 
Episcopal Church Calendar. The Century 
Dictionary defiues Passion Week as ‘ The fifth 
week in Lent, from Passion Sunday to Palm 
Sunday, and immediately preceding Holy 
Week. The name Passion Week was given to 
it from very early times because it begins the 
special commemoration of Christ’s passion. 
In non-Catholic circles Passion Week is often 
incorrectly identified with Holy Week.” 





Kossuth was a Protestant and died in that 
faith, we do not doubt, in spite of the familiar 
report that on his deathbed he was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. Certain it 
is that when the vicar of Buda-Pesth, the 
Hungarian capital, was asked to have badges 
of mourning displayed upon the Roman Cath- 
olic churches of the city he refused, giving as 
his reason that ‘‘ the Catholic Church allows 
such displays for sons of the church alone.” 
The answer is characteristic, but will hardly 
be likely to help the Hungarian Roman Cath- 
olics in their struggle against the pending law 
of civil marriage. 





“Starving thousands all around us,” is the 
distressing news just received from Erzroom, 
Turkey. In a population of 60,000 one-third 
have nothing to eat except as it is given to 
them in charity. The story of nakedness, 
hunger, sickness and death which comes from 
our missionaries there is appalling. Thousands 
pray to die rather than live. Even loving 
parents are not sorry when their children die. 
Grateful for the help already received from 
America, especially for the $800 from an “ un" 
known friend,” an earnest appeal is made for 
further contributions immediately. Remit- 
tances for the relief of this terrmble famine if 
sent to L. S. Ward, treasurer of the A. B. C. 
F. M., will at once be reported by cable and 
will be immediately available at Erzroom. 





We gladly add our congratulations to the 
many being showered upon the Springtield 
Republican on passing the filtieth milestone in 
its honorable history. It celebrated that oc- 
casion by issuing a twenty-two page edition 
replete with historical information, using for 
the purpose a new Hoe press, for which one 
bought only ten years ago was discarded. So 
rapid are the advances in mechanical appli- 
ances in these days that a journal, religious or 
secular, which would keep at the front must 
undergo frequent large expenditures. The 
Republican no longer has behind it the strong 
personality of the great editor Samuel Bowles, 
but a son of his presides ably over its business 
affairs, and the work of its editors today bears 
the stamp of that conciseness of expression 
and vitality of thought which characterized 
the elder Bowles and which have given the 
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paper a national fame. Amongall the secular 
journals that reach our desk we find none 
which better fulfills our ideas of what a mod- 
ern daily should be. In the quality and range 
of its news and in the strength, breadth and 
comprehensiveness of its editorial columns it 
is without a superior. 

EE eee 

STAFF CORRESPONDENOE. 

FROM NEW YORK. 
The Bible and Explorations. 

A crowded meeting of the Congregational 
Club greatly enjoyed the instructions of 
three well-known experts on the subject of 
The Bible and Modern Explorations. Prof, 
Francis Brown of Union Theological Sem- 
inary spoke of Explorations in Assyria, 
Prof. Howard Osgood of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary of those in Egypt, and Dr. 
William Hayes Ward of those in Palestine. 
If any came expecting dry and tiresome dis- 
quisitions on the theme they were most 
happily disappointed. Erudition was so 
enlivened by wit and brightened with lam- 
bent humor as to keep the audience in a 
constant ripple of pleasure, and made them 
regret the too early coming of the close. 

Professor Brown traced the Assyrian dis- 
coveries back to about 1500 B. C., charac- 
terized them as genuine revelations, which 
we should know how to use; compared 
them with the Bible, showing how they 
had confirmed the book and taught us how 
its words are to be trusted. The Hebrew 
writers were better men and tried to tell 
the truth fully and fairly, while the Assyri- 
ans showed their personal sympathy in their 
narrative. The Hebrew saw that there could 
be no history but a religious history. The 
best result of the Assyrian records is to 
send us to the Bible, where we learn, not 
merely simple facts, but get at the heart of 
things, and catch the white light of God’s 
law with which the Old Testament abounds. 

Professor Osgood dwelt upon the works 
of Egyptian art, inscriptions on monuments, 
in tombs, etc., dating back to 2,000 years be- 
fore Moses, 3,000 B. C., all proving a degree 
of civilization that few suspect, or are ready 
to believe till compelled to; also, monu- 
ments, inscriptions and pictures revealing 
unexpected facts concerning the social and 
domestic life of that ancient people, as- 
tounding those who hear of them for the 
first time by their resemblance in many 
particulars to the life in our homes today. 

Dr. Ward, after lamenting the compara- 
tively small labor and expense bestowed on 
explorations in Palestine—confined chiefly 
to the surface—spoke of a few of the more 
interesting discoveries made there, e. y., the 
Moabite stone, with its Hebrew inscription, 
900 B.C. Other Pheenician inscriptions were 
described, running back to the time of Solo- 
mon, of Hezekiah, etc. Other tablets were 
found on the site of the old city of Gaza, 
written in Assyrian, to the Israelites a for- 
eign language, before the time of Abraham, 
showing great culture and refinement. All 
which discoveries were but the beginning 
of what we shall find when we are able to 
go deeper beneath the surface. 

One-cent Coffee Stands. 

Rev. Dr. M. C. Peters of the Blooming- 
dale Reformed Church is appealing to the 
public for the support and multiplication of 
the ‘‘ Saint Andrew’s one-cent coffee stands,” 
an enterprise for the relief of the hungry 
pour, which, he claims, has by the test of 
some years’ trial vindicated its claim to 
public confidence. There are now six of 
these stands in the southern part of this 
city and two in Brooklyn, at which, from 5 
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A.M. to 7 p.M, hungry people are fed 
‘‘ without regard to age, sex, nationality or 
creed,’ and without long delay for investi- 
gation as to the worthiness of the applicant. 
‘“*If those fed are worthy, so much the 
better,’’ says the doctor; ‘‘if not,’ he asks, 
‘‘ will it not tend to make them better men 
and women when they feel that some re- 
mote friend has a care and thought for 
them?’ Here is the bill of fare: ‘ Half- 
pint of coffee, with milk, sugar and one 
slice of bread; beef soup, with vegetables 
and one slice of bread; pork and beans; 
fish cakes; sandwiches; fish chowder on 
Fridays, and extras occasionally. Soup 
and coffee are supplied to families at the 
same rates, bread to accompany each por- 
tion.”’ 

It is to be hoped that something is done 
in the way of ‘investigation ’’—at least 
enough to prevent the unwise and wicked 
support of the thousands of men who are 
glad to eat at others’ expense that their 
dimes, got by easy work or begging, may be 
spent for whisky, and of other thousands of 
women who die, after living for years by 
beggary, with handsome sums in bank or 
hid away in stockings or ragged clothing. 
Is it a Christian duty for hard-working peo- 
ple to support in idleness and vice such 
barnacles on society as these? 

Deepening Religious Interest. 

The revival interest is increasing in vol- 
ume and power. The number of churches, 
theaters and halls opened for special serv- 
ices is larger than ever, and a growing num- 
ber of hopeful converts is reported. With 
the milder weather reasonably looked for 
soon, more open air meetings are planned 
for and still larger results are expected—the 
large and attentive audiences seeming fully 
to warrant the confidence. As usual, how- 
ever, many are lookiug to their favorite 
evangelists for help, feeling that the pres- 
ence of Mr. Moudy, Dr, Pentecost, Dr. 
Pierson or Mr. Mills is well-nigh essential 
to the best success of the movement. Since 
neither of them is likely to be had, this will 
be a favorable time to test the reliance of 
our Christian workers on the Holy Spirit, 
whose readiness to own and bless the faith- 
ful ministry of the Word has been manifest 
toa marked degree from the beginning of 
the meetings. One new element in this 
week’s meetings has been the testimony of 
converted Jews and of Romanists—some of 
earlier, and others of very recent, date, 
Their statements naturally caused some dis- 
turbance in the meetings, but it is said that 
others are likely to come into the Protestant 
ranks. 


A Reminiscence of Kossuth. 

The death of Kossuth has called vividly 
to mind an incident of his visit to Boston, 
which none who witnessed it will ever for- 
get. The masters of the Endicott Grammar 
School, who were great admirers of the ex- 
iled hero and in hearty sympathy with his 
cause, secured from him a visit to the school, 
and brought it to a close by gathering the 
scholars in the assembly-room at the top of 
the building, from the windows of which 
the Bunker Hill Monument could then be 
seen, as possibly it may be still. The 
brave but defeated hero, deeply affected 
by the presence and intense interest of his 
young hearers, gave them a brief and touch- 
ing address on the one theme that filled his 
heart and for him was all the world had 
worth living for. As he drew near its close 


a stillness as of death was upon his breath- 
Fixing his gaze upon the 


kkss audience. 
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towering granite column, his countenance 
radiant with joy and his musical voice trem- 
ulous with emotion, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Liberty 
has triumphed on Bunker’s Hill.” There 
instantly came over his whole frame a won- 
derful transformation. One after another 
changing expressions came over his mobile 
features, as the sunshine and the shadows 
of a summer afternoon chase each other over 
a verdant field. With quivering voice, fea- 
tures white as snow, tensely strung mus- 
cles and tearful eyes, looking one instant in 
hope, the next in anxiety, far away beyond 
the present scene to his own dear home, 
these last words came with a pathos not to 
be described but never to be forgotten: ‘‘ It 
will triumph around Buda’s Hill.’’ For 
more than twoscore years how impatiently 
waited that restless, noble soul for the ful- 
fillment of his prophecy. Shall it ever 
come? HUNTINGTON, 
FRO! WASHINGTON. 

The Effect of the Veto. 

The President’s veto of the seigniorage 
bill was hailed with enthusiasm, and also 
with a sigh of relief, by all who adhere to 
orthodox financial standards, but it has 
spread dismay through the Democratic 
ranks, as well as angered the silver men of 
all parties. The dismay of the Demecrats 
is well founded. As already explained ina 
previous letter, it is a party divided against 
itself on financial questions, and this event 
will widen the breach still further. The 
President hints that he might sign a similar 
bill if it were freed from the more objec- 
tionable features of the Bland Dill and 
coupled with an authorization for the issue 
of gold bonds, but this is not what the silver 
men want, What they want is not more 
gold but more silver, and plenty of it, and 
they threaten now to bring in a free coinage 
bill and put it through both houses in short 
order. This they could probably do, but 
they could hardly hope to pass the bill over 
the inevitable veto. 

The seigniorage veto message is alluded 
to on almost all sides as a strong, straight- 
from-the-shoulder document, in the best 
style of its author, and it has done much to 
re-establish him in the favor of those whose 
favor is best worth having. The only criti- 
cism that they make is that the President 
should have given even the half-way prom- 
ise to the Bland men just referred to. But 
it is felt that there is little danger to the 
country from undue inflation of the silver 
currency so long as Mr. Cleveland remains 
President, and the chief interest at present 
is as to what is to become of the Democratic 
party, the majority of which is now ranged 
in open and angry hostility to the adminis- 
tration. Most of the representatives of the 
party here take a gloomy view of the situa- 
tion, and confess without reservation that, 
unless the veto is overridden or some still 
more radical silver bill passed, the next 
House will probably contain a Republican 
majority, or, at least, a Republican plurality. 
In other words, they expect that one result 
of this Democratic split will be a large in- 
crease of the Populist strength in the coun- 
try and in the House, thus making it a third 
party worthy of the name. 


Silverites Still Scheming. 

Another idea of the exasperated silver 
men is to attach a free coinage amendment 
to the tariff bill, and thus carry their point, 
or, like Samson, pull down the whole house 
and kill everybody. But they will probably 
think better of this quixotic notion. No 
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doubt an independent, pure and simple free 
coinage measure will be henceforth pushed 
in each house, but the tariff bill, too, must 
stand alone. It is just about as much as 
it can do, by the way. The debate upon it 
will begin in the Senate next Monday, and 
will continue indefinitely. The Republicans 
have decided to abstain from purely ob- 
structive tactics, but the debate will be long 
enough to tire the country out, even if con- 
ducted legitimately. 

The New Treaty with China. 

Among pending matters of legislation 
which have a fair chance of success in 
the near future are the anti-options bill, the 
Nicaragua canal bonds resolution and the 
new Chinese treaty. The latter is an im- 
portant matter, which has been carefully 
worked up by Secretary Gresham, and with 
so much secrecy that hardly anybody had 
any idea that such a treaty was even under 
contemplation. The document has been 
drawn up with great circumspection, and 
seems destined to satisfy, in a measurable 
degree, all parties in both countries, so far 
as such a thing is possible. It mitigates 
some of the hardships of the Geary law, 
while not reopening the door to any of the 
more flagrant abuses of former treaty priv- 
ileges against which the Pacific coast peo- 
ple have so vehemently protested. The 
best evidence of its merit is found in the 
fact that it has been speedily reported favor- 
ably by the Senate committee on foreign 
relations, with, it is said, only one dissent- 
ing vote. 

Colquitt and Crisp. 

The death of Senator Colquitt of Georgia 
is sincerely mourned, not only in political 
circles but also by the friends of morality 
and religion in Washington society gener- 
ally. The departed statesman was one of 
His character 
was irreproachable. He was an earnest 
and devoted Christian, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, an active 
worker in the temperance cause, always 
ready and eager to render personal assist- 
ance to every worthy undertaking, and 
withal a politician of great power and in- 
fluence. He furnished a signal proof of 
the possibility of uniting political success 
with a high moral standard—a combination 
which is not so frequent hereabouts as to 
become monotonous. Speaker Crisp, who 
was named as Senator Colquitt’s successor, 
has sacrificed his personal preferences and 
declined the office for the sake of his par- 
ty’s interests in the House—an act of un- 
selfishness which has earned him much 
praise in political circles here. If he had 
accepted the appointment it would have 
precipitated a bitter contest for the speaker- 
ship in the midst of a session already marked 
by sufficient acrimony, and would have com- 
pleted the demoralization which has weak- 
ened the majority in the House almost to 
the point of collapse. 


Coxey’s Army Not Dreaded. 

Coxey’s army of ‘‘freaks,’’ now that it 
has actually started on its way, is beginning 
to attract some attention here. No alarm 
whatever is felt in regard to the threatened 
invasion of the capital, partly because hardly 
any one believes that the army will ever get 
here and partly because the defenses of the 
capital are ample. There are a good many 
soldiers within easy reach, a large supply of 
ammunition in the arsenal and forts and 
some of the biggest guns in the world down 
at the navy yard. The supply of generals, 
colonels, majors and other officers, it is need- 
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less to add, is practically unlimited. Politi- 
cally, the Coxey movement is regarded as 
entirely insignificant. Even the populistic 
element in Congress, including Senators 
Petfer and Stewart and Representative Simp- 
sob, disapproves and ridicules it. It is con- 
sidered to be simply a crazy idea conceived 
by cranks and adopted by a certain number 
of tramps, bummers and humbugs, and that 
the idea of erecting it into a national issue 
is preposterous, 

Signs of Cheer. 

Although Congress seems bound to make 
concessions to the horse racing element 
by practically suspending the district law 
against gambling during such weeks as are 
requisite for the spring and autumn ‘‘ meet- 
ings,”’ the local authorities continue to man- 
ifest a commendable activity in enforcing 
that law in other directions. It is astonish- 
ing to find how many Congressmen and 
other ‘‘ respectable”? men ‘‘ play the races,”’ 
but the playing of policy, faro and other 
games of that sort is confined chiefly toa 
lower and less influential class of individu- 
als, and raids upon the players are of such 
frequent occurrence lately that the gam- 
bling-rooms in the city and suburbs have a 
hard struggle for existence. On the other 
hand, the churches and other religious, 
moral and benevolent organizations of the 
city are in a gratifyipgly flourishing condi- 
tion. The number of accessions to the 
chureLes during the last month has been 
larger than usual. At Rev. Dr. Bartlett’s 
New York Avenue Church last Sunday 
seventy were admitted to membership—the 
largest number ever admitted to that church 
on asingle occasion. At the First Congre- 
gational Church twenty-five or thirty have 
been admitted at every communion of late, 
and the other Congregational churches also 
report an active religious interest. The 
same is true of the Baptist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Easter Joy. 

The attractions of Easter services seem to 
increase year by year. Those churches are 
the exception in which no notice is taken of 
the day. Ina few churches here the refer- 
ences to the day are slight, in others, espe- 
cially those in which a liturgy is used, every- 
thing takes on an Easter color. The day 
was somewhat unfavorable but that did not 
lessen the numbers who attended church. 
Twice during the day, in most of the places 
of worship, standing room could hardly be 
obtained. People attend church on this 
day who perhaps will not go again till an- 
other year comes round. As is the case 
with so many in Germany, presence at re- 
ligious services once a year serves as an 
opiate for conscience, and gives one the 
privilege of doing as one pleases on the re- 
maining Sundays of the year. 

In many of our own churches pastors and 
people are combining more and more to 
take advantage of Holy Week to deepen 
the sense of responsibility to God and to 
bring believers into cluser fellowship with 
our Lord in His sufferings. In the South 
Church special services were held with sat- 
isfactory results. Sunday schools all over 
the city, home and mission, anticipate for 
many weeks the special attractions of this 
day. Songs, recitations, short addresses, 
sometimes gifts of pretty cards or little 
books, indicate the time of the year. The 
Union Park Sunday school met in the body 
of the house aftcr the moining services, fill- 
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ing it completely, while the gallery was filled 
with parents and friends, whu enjoyed the 
occasion quite as much as those who were 
the chief actors in it. 

Government Ownership of Railways. 

A curious subject for a Congregational 
Club to discuss was that treated Monday 
evening at the Grand Pacific, viz., Ought 
Government to Own the Railroads? The 
affirmative was maintained by George H. 
Lewis, Esq., of Des Moines, author of a 
work on the National Consolidation of Rail- 
ways. Yet even Mr. Lewis, though insist- 
ing that the right of way for these roads 
comes from the government, State or na- 
tional, that they have been built by the 
people’s money, that they are sustained 
by what the people pay for their use, does 
not believe that the railways should be 
tuined over to such a government of politi- 
cians as now exists, He did not tell us how 
to get rid of this army of politicians and 
put in their places men of integrity and 
ability. Still, as a political optimist, he be- 
lieves that the nation, that entity which 
represents the American people, is compe- 
tent to control and own these great high- 
ways of the continent, and that unless the 
nation assumes this ownership through 
processes of consolidation now going on 
there will be such a concentration of power 
in the hands of a single individual as will 
endanger popular liberty. His plan is to 
form a body of commissioners or directors 
to represent the nation, the States and the 
owners of the roads. The nation shall ap- 
point the president of this committee of 
control and six directors, the States one 
director each and the stockholders one for 
each road represented. He did not tell us 
how the stockholders will be likely to re- 
gard a plan which practically takes the 
control of their property out of their hands, 
or why the plan should not be applied to 
other kinds of business as well as that of 
railroading. Gen. A. F. Walker, whose po- 
sition as a member of the Interstate Rail- 
way Commission has given him a familiarity 
with the question which few men possess, 
was of the opinion that government owner- 
ship is entirely impracticable, although he 
admitted that there are two sides to the 
question and that it is deserving of the 
most careful consideration. He believes 
that the present agitation against the rail- 
ways is unwarranted by the facts and is 
fouaded on prejudice, that state manage- 
ment is wasteful and unsatisfactory, that 
the competition through which low rates 
are secured would be destroyed by the pro- 
posed change, that the present commercial 
system of making rates is better than the 
inflexible system which government would 
be compelled to adopt. Ie denied that the 
conditions of railway traffic in countries 
where the government owns or controls 
railways are the same as with us, or that 
this control, even in these countries, is en- 
tirely satisfactory. He also stated that the 
people are not the only party interested in 
government ownership of the roads, that 
the stockholders and managers, finding it 
more atid more difficult to meet obligations 
of interest on bonds, to say nothing of 
stock and working expenses, would in many 
cases welcome government ownership as a 
means of deliverance from a burden they 
would gladly lay down. 

Professor Bemis, as the last speaker, said 
he was neither on the one side nor the 
other, although his remarks betrayed s‘rong 
sympathy with goverament ownership. He 
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believes it entitely constitutional to assume 
this ownership, is sure that it is coming, 
but would like to have it come gradually, 
in such a way as to create no excitement in 
railway management and so as to prevent 
anything like a sudden rise on the part of 
the people to bring this change about, 
Perhaps, if reports are true, the Central Pa- 
cific will go into the hands of the govein- 
ment very soon, at any rate, if its preseot 
managers have their wish; possibly the 
Union Pacific will soon follow. This will 
give the country an opportunity to compare 
the advantages of government ownership of 
the railways of the country over their own- 
ership by the people as individuals and 
their present control by six or seven hun- 
dred different corporations. Interesting 
and profitable as the discussion was, most 
left the room with the feeling that they 
knew but little more about the real merits 
of the question after listening to the differ- 
ent speakers than they knew before, that 
the question is one which cannot be decided 
offhand or by men who are not experts in 
railway matters. 

University Extension. 

An interesting conference of the friends 
of university extension was held this week 
on the university grounds, It was a truly 
representative gathering. The results al- 
ready reached are better and more hopeful 
than had been anticipated. The work is 
more extensive than most imagine, and it 
is a singular fact that the most enthusiasm 
is shown and the best work done in the 
smaller towns. President Harper called at- 
tention to the different meetings held in the 
interest of university extension: the first in 
the stock yards’ district, attended almost 
entirely by working people; the second in 
the rooms of the Hamilton Club, attended 
by friends of learning, some of them people 
of leisure and wealth; the third at a ban- 
quet of Yale alumni, attended by gradu- 
ates. The present conference is the first 
to be officially recognized, and in the review 
of what a single year has brought about 
such men as President Harper, Prof. R. G. 
Moulton and Prof. Nathanael Butler de- 
clared themselves satisfied, It was deter- 
mined in the future to discard what is now 
known as a final examination, and place 
more stress on the work by the classes from 
week to week. When people can have the 
privilege of listening to such men as [ro- 
fessor Moulton on Greek Tragedy, or the 
Bible, or to Professor Von Holst on the 
Causes of the French Revolution, they 
should not only avail themselves of it but 
be thankful to those who have induced such 
men to enter the university extension lec- 
ture field. 

Toody’s Church. 

After seeking for five years or thereabouts 
for a pastor the Chicago Avenue Church, 
alias Mr. Moody’s, has called Rev. R. A. 
Torrey to its pastorate. He is the superin- 
tendent of the Bible [nstitute, has been very 
successful in this position and is well known 
to Northfield audiences. For the past two 
mosths he has been filling the pulpit of the 
church to the great satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. If he accepts the call, as probably 
he will, he will need an assistant in his 
present work. It is always a pleasure to 
report the steady growth of this institute 
and the excellent service it is rendering in 
training men and women for more efficient 
service for Christ than they would other- 
wise be able to render. 


Chicago, March 31. FRANKLIN. 
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BY Z. 8. HOLBROOK, CHICAGO, 


The life of Dr, Poole and the positions of 
influence which he occupied, together with 
a list of his published writings, may be 
found in every biographical dictionary of 
importance of recent date, But I desire to 
give, in an informal manner, some idea of 
his character as he impressed me ina per- 
sonal and friendly way, being related to him 
by ties of kinship. He grew upon me more 
and more asa splendid type of the Puritan 
character developed under modern condi- 
tions. To understand him fully it was nec- 
essary to know something of the men who 
founded the Massachusetts colony. [le was 
naturally their stanchest friend de- 
fender, not by reason of his intellectual en- 
dowments alone and the study which he 
had given to the early history of Massachu- 
setts, but by the inheritance of those charm- 
ing personal qualities which themselves 
were thoroughly Puritan and gave him the 
the Puritan character, 


and 


rarest insight into 
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ature, and yet tender in his affections, gen- 
tle in manner, pure in life and lovely in his 
home. These moral qualities no less than 
his intellectual power and vigor have made 
him an honor to all whe loved him and 
were his associates, 

He is best known to the world by his 
Index to Periodical Literature, but this, to 
those who knew him best, was simply an 
index of his strong will, which could carry 
through to completion such a monumental 
task. The work is not so much a testimony 
to his intellectual power as to his love for 
hard work, It is a monument to his indus- 
try, especially when it is known that the 
work was done in the quiet evening and 
midnight hours, which many men consider 
time to be thrown away in social pleasures 
or at the club. The Puritan element in his 
character did not give him, however, nar- 
row and morbid views of pleasures and 
amusements, nor lead him to judge unchar- 
itably of those who desire to spend their 
lives in play instead of work. But he was 

simply too busy himself to care 





for these things. 

He believed, with Lincoln, that 
clothes were for use and not for 
ornament, therefore he dressed 
plainly. Food was a means and 
not an end, and in bis family he 
never was known to complain of 
any article of food brought upon 
the table. This illustrates in a 
homely way the supremacy of his 
mind over his body. He had a 
quiet but keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous, which was like Beecher’s, 
spontaneous and full of kindly 
humor. This appears in a dig- 
nified way in his critical reviews, 
while in private conversation he 
was full of fun but always high 
toned and refined. He had no 
patience with cant or sentimental- 
ism, After hearing a ranting 
clergyman he saw on the wall as 
he was coming out of church the 
motto, ‘*‘ Feed My sheep.”? ‘ That 
is pretty stuff to give to sheep,’’ 
was his quiet criticism. 

His intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity was most marked, and was 
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He believed that the Puritans needed no 
eulogy of words, they needed only to be 
understood, as Taine said of Shakespeare, 
and he has been their champion since the 
time, in 1868, when, by special request of 
James Russell Lowell, he wrote his well- 
known article inthe North American Review 
on Cotton Mather and Salem Witcheraft 
until a few weeks before his death when, in 
the last article he ever wrote, he defended 
them against the criticisms of Charles 
Francis Adams. These he considered shal- 
low and unworthy of a scion of the Adams 
family. 

Dr. Poole was a descendant of John Poole 
of Reading, but in more than mere blood 
lineage he was in direct line in those ster- 
ling and splendid qualities of mind and 
heart that have made Massachusetts’ sons 
the founders and defenders of our free in- 
stitutions. He was born in Salem Dec. 24, 
1821, and buried there March 5, 1894. He 
was severe and stern in his sense of duty 
and right, indomitable in will, evinced by 
a life of untiring industry, conscientious 
and painstaking in details, a hater of sham, 
show and pretense, whether in life or liter- 








a source of inspiration to all who 

came into his presence. He never 
flattered, but with sincerity and frankness 
offered helpful suggestions in a manner 
which stimulated a love of truth. His 
knowledge of books was marvelous, and 
many a story could be told of his wonderful 
memory. Ile wasamodest man, Connected 
as he was so many years personally and in- 
timately with distinguished men of letters, 
such as Parkman, Fields, Lowell, Longfel- 
low, Aldrich, and with such public men as 
Sumner and hosts of others, he never as- 
sumed that greatness consisted in associating 
with greatness, and, unless it came out in- 
cidentally, one would never have known of 
these distinguished and honorable friend- 
ships. 

The Puritan element in his character was 
seen in his views of library architecture, for 
he was a stern and unbending utilitarian. 
A library was to him a workshop and, while 
he had no objection to the exterior serving 
architecturally as a monument to some phil- 
anthropic founder, the interior was for use 
and not for beauty. The Gothic nave was 
his béte noire. In the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica may be found his 
plans for a library, and the Newberry Li- 
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brary in Chicago is, in its interior construc- 
tion, modeled largely after his ideas, 

In his selection of books Dr. Poole was a 
thorough democrat. While drawing the 
line at vicious and immoral literature, he 
supplied the public with such books as they 
desired to read. Works of the imagination 
he considered as legitimate as so-called his- 
tory and he often said were as near to truth 
as most history that had been written. He 
admired Hildreth as an historical writer 
because he wrote inductively and had no 
theory to maintain. For the same reason 
his righteous soul was sore vexed with Ban- 
croft’s florid and sophomoric style. His 
own Style, therefore, was factual and prac- 
tical. His writing is marked by great sim- 
plicity, clearness, purity and dignity. Like 
himself, it is vigorous, cheerful, earnest 
and high toned. 

He died in the harness and he had no 
idiosyncrasies, oddities or deformities to 
apologize for. He made no pretense to be 
what he was not. In his death the country 
has lost a useful and noble man. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


BY REV. A. C. SEWALL, SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 


A recent writer in a religious journal 
is greatly concerned about the so-called 
‘* higher criticism ’’ and the discussions to 
which it has given rise, because, in his esti- 
mation, ‘‘The very foundations of Chris- 
tianity are being thereby imperiled.’”’ What 
are the foundations of Christianity? Are 
they books or men? A book or the God- 
man and His chosen twelve? The word of 
Jehovah by Isaiah, ‘‘ Behold I lay in Zion 
for a foundation a stone, a precious corner 
stone of sure foundation,’’ was understood 
by Christ to refer, not to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but to Himself. To the Chris- 
tians at Ephesus the apostle wrote, ‘‘ Now 
therefore ye... are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner stone.” 

In point of time the foundation must pre- 
cede the building to be erected upon it. 
The New Testament Scriptures did not pre- 
cede Christianity. So far as we know, not 
a word of the New Testament had been 
written until Christianity had existed for 
decades of years, and was already working 
marvels of evangelism in the name and by 
the power of Christ. Nor did any book of 
the Oid Testament antedate the commence- 
ment of Christian faith. Long before the 
oldest reputed author of the Pentateuch had 
been pulled out of the Nile in his cradle of 
bulrushes, Abraham, the friend of God, was 
building grandly on foundations more en- 
during than any mere writing on papyrus 
the world has ever seen. ‘ Abraham re- 
joiced to see My day,”’ said Christ, ‘‘and he 
saw it, and was glad.” 

The church existed long before it had a 
literature. It was not built upon that liter- 
ature, but the literature grew up with it. 
The Bible from Genesis to Revelation took 
‘shape among a people already in vital con- 
nection with God by faith. To them the 
word of God came. By them whatever 
claimed to be the word of God was neces- 
sarily canvassed and accepted or rejected 
on its merits. Making due allowance for 
what they did for us, are we not still under 
like necessity? 

I nowhere read that the exhortation to 
prove all things, ‘‘ prophesyings’’ among 
them, has been withdrawn, or that the duty, 
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enjoined by the latest author of the New 
Testament Scriptures, of trying the spirits, 
is not incumbent on all believers. One of 
the premises with which John Henry New- 
man began his remarkable career was that 
+‘ Reason cannot be trusted,’’ not even the 
most conscientious and Christian reason. 
‘‘ Reason needs a curb, a bridle, an authority 
without it, that is to constrain it to belief 
and to keep it believing.’’ That premise, 
with resistless logic, drove Newman and 
some hundreds of his followers into the 
church of Rome. 

The question seems to me just now espe- 
cially pertinent: Whither are we tending? 
Are we Protestants or on our way toward 
Rome? The Protestant, I had supposed, 
repudiates all ultimate authority in matters 
of religious belief save that of Him who is 
the truth and who by truth commends Him- 
self to truth-loving souls. The Protestant 
claims the utmost liberty of research with 
the best appliances at hand. The original 
sources are his to investigate. His is the 
right and his the duty of private judgment. 
His conviction is that from the days of the 
Pharisees making void the law through 
their traditions until now the cause of truth 
has suffered far less from thought, even the 
most vigorous and hostile thought, than 
from sluggish indifference; far less from 
the most fearless investigation than from at- 
tempts to stop investigation in the interest 
of cherished dogma. The effort to coerce 
belief brought on the Inquisition, whose 
most brilliant success left Spain swept clean 
of heretics and at rest from religious wars, 
but, though once so richly endowed, intel- 
lectually a desolation and spiritually dead. 
Hers was, and to a large extent still is, the 
rest of the grave. Like causes aim at like 
results, 

Christ welcomed legitimate investigation. 
‘Reach hither thy hand,’ said he to 
Thomas. He freely offered even His wounds 
for skeptical research, not fearing what the 
most crucial criticism might discover in 
them. The book is certainly not more 
sacred than His body. Honest thinkers 
threaten error and delusion, not the truth. 
Ilad the Master dreaded Thomas’s scrutiny 
and declined the test he urged, modern 
skepticism might justly have called in ques- 
tion the sufficiency of one, at least, of the 
Christian evidences. The doubt of Thomas 
now confirms our faith. Not intellect, but 
indolence of intellect, has tended most to 
contirm skepticism, 

Our faith is in the Person first. All our 
beliefs about Him we then derive from the 
best sources at our command, Whether 
these sources in the Bible are absolutely 
free from all human imperfection is rela- 
tively of little moment. We are building 
not upon the belief that each Hebrew vowel 
point in the original manuscripts of the Old 
Testament was made by a pen directly and 
infallibly moved by the finger of God. That 
belief would be irrational because incapable 
of proof. We are building on Him who is 
supposed to have moved the pen. Him we 
know directly through faith and in the 
fellowship effected by His Holy Spirit. 

Christ called Peter blessed for the deep 
experience he expressed in the confession, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” On that heart knowledge of God 
in Christ believers rest. Christianity is 
securely founded on the Christ Himself. 
The sacred records, both before and after 
Him, are themselves a part of the structure. 
Like Him, they are both human and divine, 
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but it needs something more than the fa- 
mous dictum, ‘‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus,” to make it rationally cred- 
ible that the human is in them, as it was in 
Him, wholly immaculate. 

Do we, then, make void the sacred Scrip- 
tures? Nay, rather, we establish them ona 
foundation which cannot be removed. 


ee wate —_ 


SUNDAY SOHOOL SINGING A 
LOST ART, 


BY B. W. WILLIAMS, BOSTON, 


Sunday school children sing, to be sure, 
but the attractive music of a large choir is 
now rarely heard, Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago great choirs of Sunday school 
children were heard in Music Hall, Boston, 
Tremont Temple and elsewhere, and Sun- 
day school singing was a mighty engine for 
good. Simple as was the music, the songs 
of those large choirs produced as profound 
an impression upon those present as do the 
great choruses of Handel in the Messiah or 
Haydn in the Creation. 

I cannot, perhaps, better illustrate what I 
mean than by giving some facts in connec- 
tion with the music of a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more ago. The Berkeley Street 
Church Sunday school, now known as Berke- 
ley Temple, was then the largest in New 
England. It had a faithful and devoted 
corps of teachers, and the additions to the 
church from it were very large, but it was 
true that the singing of the children con- 
tributed greatly to its numerical success. 
The scholars met to sing every Monday 
evening, the midsummer months excepted. 
The boys took as active and prominent a 
part as the girls. Although the rehearsals 
were for all the scholars, there were often 
three distinct choirs—one composed of the 
older girls, one of quite young girls and the 
third of boys, 

What was the result of this careful and 
persistent attention to music? The Sunday 
school concerts held regularly every month 
in the large audience-room, seating not less 
than fifteen hundred, attracted the atten- 
tion of the parents and of the community. 
While much attention was given to music, 
it did not take the place, neither did it in 
any way interfere with, the regular work of 
the school. Not a few of those there taught 
to sing received at that time their first im- 
pulse for a musical education. One of Bos- 
ton’s most noted tenors was one of the num- 
ber. Some who read this will remember, 
during the war, one of the large choirs on a 
week day in Tremont Temple, augmented 
by the boys from the Farm School, at the 
anniversary of one of the benevolent socie- 
ties. In singing the Star Spangled Banner 
there suddenly appeared, as the chorus was 
reached, in the hands of every boy and girl 
a small American flag, which had been 
hitherto concealed in the jacket sleeves of 
the boys and in the folds of the dresses of 
the girls. These were gracefully waved, 
and set the great audience wild with enthu- 
siasm. 

As indicating again the value and power 
of children’s voices when massed in a large 
choir, let me add that a committee from 
East Boston waited upon me, during the 
war, with the request that I would organize 
and drill a large choir for a concert, the pro- 
ceeds of which should be given to the Chris- 
tian Commission. Thinking this might be 
my contribution for that noble object, I 
cheerfully gave my services and organized 
and drilled a choir of five or six hundred 
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children. It took about four weeks of prep- 
aration, with about a dozen rehearsals, The 
large hall was packed and the net proceeds 
amounted to $500. Many more similar illus- 
trations might be given to show the great 
power of children’s voices to open the purse 
strings and move the hearts of the people, 

Has the love of children’s music in con- 
nection with Sunday school work died out? 
By no means, Let a large choir of children 
be organized and properly drilled today, 
with suitable music, and it would have the 
same drawing power that it had thirty years 
ago. What is the cause of the decline of 
interest in children’s singing? First, when- 
ever recent attempts have been made to 
prepare a choir of children for some public 
occasion the musical selections have been 
such as the children dislike to sing or the 
people to hear. A mistaken idea prevails 
among a certain class of musicians, viz., 
that simple melodies are inartistic and 
should be ignored. This is a grave mistake. 
One may be a lover, even to infatuation, of 
the highest forms of symphonic music by 
the great composers and yet love the simple 
melodies which appeal to sentiment and 
the affections, many of which are connected 
with the services and ordinances of the 
church. If music is to be discarded because 
it is simple, we must give up ‘‘ Sweet home,”’ 
‘‘The last rose of summer,’’ ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’ and a multitude of others. 
These and kindred songs may be sung by 
the best artists with the best effect, and he 
who despises them because they are simple 
may be a technical musician of a high order, 
with little appreciation of that which moves 
the heart. 

The second reason for the decline in Sun- 
day school music is that superintendents 
and other officials who have the care of the 
music of the Sunday school do not, and 
cannot, give the time necessary for the 
work. It involves continuous, persistent 
effort, and no superintendent who is a busi- 
ness man can afford to undertake it. The 
school or the church should pay a com- 
petent Christian musician to conduct the 
music and hold him responsible for it. 
This investment would pay large interest 
in increased attendance in the school and 
in the greatly augmented interest in the 
Sunday school concerts. The church itself 
would be benefited, and the effect of a well- 
organized juvenile choir would be felt in 
all departments of church work. 

The love which created possesses and rules 
the world, It is not the devil’s world, but 
God’s world, and He is in it, bringing out the 
permanent good against the dark foil of the 
transient evil, promoting every right en- 
deavor, conserving every right achievement 
and suffering no pure purpose and aspira- 
tion to fail of their finalaim. I know many 
devoted Christians look upon the enterprise 
of God in Christ as mainly, if not entirely, 
an enterprise of rescue and repair, but I am 
persuaded that a deeper knowledge of God 
and a clearer insight into His purpose, which 
a radical view of the divine nature as love 
must impart, will change their conception 
of the world and will give them new heart 
and hope as they grapple with the problems 
of present evil and sorrow and wrong. We 
toil not in an alien land, we fight not in an 
enemy’s country.—Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 
D.D. 


— 
If you wish to appear agreeable in society 
you must consent to be taught many things 
which you know already.—Lavater. 
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What Does Leo 


Lord Acton dropped once, almost una- 
wares, the significant remark, ‘‘ Historians 
fail to understand the Popes because they 
are not skilled in diplomacy.’? The dis- 
tinguished Catholic statesman hardly appre- 
ciated the full scope of his utterance. Itis, 
indeed, the clew to papal policy in all its 
varying phases. 

I recall the remark now in connection 
with the pathetic account of Father Mc- 
Glynn’s return to the holy father, given by 
himself in the Forum last September, for 
two reasons: first, to contrast the enthusi- 
asm of the reinstated priest with the domi- 
nant and permanent character of the Roman 
pontiff as a diplomatist; and, secondly, to 
contrast the simple-minded Americanism of 
la béte noire of Archbishop Corrigan with 
the comprehensive world policy of the Vati- 
can. 

There is something deliciously naive in 
the inferences that Dr. McGlynn drew from 
the flashing eyes and emphatic gestures of 
Leo XIIL, and this simplicity is all the 
more remarkable in connection with the 
phrases uttered by His Holiness, The Pope 
grants him a private hearing, but ‘‘ occupies 
the gilded chair he generally occupies in 
public audience.”’ (One is reminded of 
Talleyrand’s description of Napoleon I, ar- 
ranging beforehand the details of his room 
when receiving men upon whom he thought 
to make an indelible impression.) And 
from the gilded chair the gracious pontiff 
uttered to the kneeling priest the words he 
now repeats exultingly to the American peo- 
‘“*The wide-armed hospitality with 
which Rome receives all who come to her 
in a friendly spirit.” The Pope led him 
immediately, he says, into a conversation 
about Mgr. Satolli and the apostolic delega- 
tion. ‘Have not I, the head of the church, 
the same right to have my representative in 
America as in Madrid, Paris or Vienna?’’ 
Is America a slip of the tongue? If not, 
why the capital city in the one case and not 
in the other? And, if aslip of the tongue, 
whose? The Pope’sor the priest’s? ‘‘ Well, 
you may abound in your own sense,” is the 
gracious answer of Leo XIII. to the implied 
entreaty for his old parish. This is the 
fatted calf sacrificed for the returning son 
described by Satolli as a priest to whom 
God has given particular gifts and apti- 
tudes to do great good for the church in 
America. He might go to Florida or he 
might accommodate matters with Corrigan, 
or, rather, ‘‘he might abound in his own 
sense,”’ 

And so Father McGlynn, without a parish, 
returns to America, the abounding witness 
of papal clemency and papal magnanimity. 
Corrigan retains his jurisdiction unimpaired. 
Satolli seems to wield a power that he does 
not possess; but the voice of Cooper Insti- 
tute, erst strident and clamorous and scath- 
ing, now roars as gentle as a sucking dove. 
Lord Acton, * We thank thee for giving us 
that word.’ The Popes are diplomatists, 
and this one not the dullest of the craft. 

The same admirable skill displays itself 
in all the movements of Satolli. He winds 
bis way through the colliding parties inside 
the Romin Catholic Church with consum- 
mate tact. For the existence of such par- 
ties has been clear to students of American 
Romanism ever since the case of Father 
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XIII. 


By Prof. Charles J. Little, Evanston, Ill. 


Stack and the Bishop of Scranton. This 
was the first public demand of an American 
priest for the privileges of the canon law. 
No one knew better than Stack how few 
were the chances of a successful appeal to 
the civil courts. But his purpose was 
revelation and agitation—revelation to the 
American people of the deplorable slavery 
of the priesthood in America under episco- 
pal tyranny and agitation for the abolition 
of missionary discipline and the application 
of the canon law to the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. Stack, though an able 
map, had neither the brain nor the soul of a 
revolutionist. Yet the agitation, of which 
he was the symptom rather than the cause, 
was powerful enough to compel a decree of 
the Pope requiring not less than one-tenth 
of the parishes in America to be placed 
under the shelter of the canon law. In 
other words, prize parishes were established 
for the priesthood in America, parishes 
from which the incumbent could not be 
arbitrarily removed by his diocesan, In 
many cases these favored priests are now 
the sturdiest supports of the episcopal au- 
thority, in some they are tbe centers of 
independence about which cluster the pro- 
gressive elements of the American priest- 
hood, 

But in recent years this agitation for in- 
dependence has been complicated with dif- 
ferences upon the school question, although 
these are less important than many fancy. 
The Pope is a diplomatist; he adores, like 
all diplomatists, the god terminus, the god 
of boundaries, the god of the attainable. 
So in all that has been written by papal 
spokesmen upon the school question in re- 
cent months there resounds the wish for a 
concordat, an agreement with the American 
people. The recent curious performances 
at Faribault are variously explained —attrib- 
uted alternately to the bishop, the parish 
priest, the school board and the electors. 
Satolli has dropped into many newspapers 
the honey of conciliation. But is it not 
time to ask, What is Satolli really doing 
here in America? What powers have been 
given to him and what powers are contem- 
plated? May he sanction concordats in the 
various States and cities in the name of the 
propaganda and the Pope? And is heat the 
same time charged not to interfere with bish- 
ops who have the school question already 
wellin hand? Professor Schulte in his canon 
law remarks incisively that papal delegates 
are usually papal detectives; their missions 
are chiefly missions of discovery. Is Satolli 
moving about in America to accustom the 
people gradually to the idea of Roman su- 
premacy, to give papal sanction to vari- 
ous experiments in the public school prob- 
lem, to unify the episcopacy under papal 
rule, to mollify the priesthood with the 
appearance of a resident court of appeals, 
or all of these together? 

Father McGlynn was inspired with some 
vaguely magnificent hopes of Satolli by ‘‘ the 
resonance in the Pope’s voice and a flash of 
his eye.” But what did Leo XIII. mean by 


his sipgular question, ‘ [ave not I the same 
right to have my representative in America 
{not Washington] as in Madrid, Paris or 
Vierna?”’ 

Father McGlyrn is so sincerely and in- 
tensely American that his fervid patriotism 
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Mean? 


attributes to the Pope a broad, vigorous and 
benevolent policy touching American insti- 
tutions, ‘‘in spite of the expressed un- 
willingness of nearly all the archbishops of 
the country to approve of his avowed inten 
tions.” 

All of a sudden the Vatican machine has 


been transformed. The Pope is the chief 
friend of America to save her from the 
naughty bishops and Satolli is his benefi- 
cent shadow. Now the student of history 
distrusts the papacy ‘* bringing gifts,’’ and 
is inclined to look upon the destruction of 
episcopal independence as a questionable 
boon to the American people and to the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. 

Corrigan may be narrow, tyrannical, un- 
righteously selfish (stretch out the epithets 
to please you, gentle reader!), but he stands 
for the right of a bishop to contro) his dio- 
cese. If the Pope really means to give the 
priests protection, let him give the American 
priests the shelter of the canon law and not 
delude them with a phantom court of appeal 
that ends in permitting them ‘‘to abound in 
their own sense’’—that is, to wander the 
country through without parish and with- 
out power! But the only chance for a 
really American Catholic Church is, in my 
judgment, an independent episcopacy. To 
convert all these American prelates into the 
wheels of one great machine operated from 
the Vatican will be far more dangerous to 
our institutions ultimately than the occa- 
sional outbreak of episcopal tyranny. The 
German bishops of the eleventh century 
were by no means saints, but what did Ger- 
many gain by their conversion into instru- 
ments of Roman purposes through the 
policy of Hildebrand and his more fortu- 
nate successors? 

If, as bas been sturdily maintained in 
Germany, in France and in Italy, the clew 
to the papal policy of today is the determi- 
nation to restore the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope, the wish for peaceful relations 
with the American people, and for an Amer- 
ican laity enthusiastically devoted to the 
Roman see, is easy to understand. The 
prominence given to the topic in every 
Catholic congress is, at least, significant. 
But, in any event, the papal policy includes 
America not for America’s sake only. Like 
the papal treatment of the French Republic, 
the change of policy is part of some larger 
plan, be this plan reconquest of the ration- 
alistic and the Protestant world or simply 
reconquest of the papal territory in Italy. 
It is interesting, therefore, to quote the 
words of M. Charles Benoist in his able but 
rather inconclusive article, France and Leo 
XIII., published in the March number of 
the Revue des deux Mondes: 

The Pope will not possess the world until 
he possesses France, for France moves always 
with a swifter stride and a Pi al pace than 
the rest of the world. Hence he loves her and 
calls her and stretches out his hand to her, 
the herald of the future. It is not a throne 
the Pope would erect, but an altar. It is not 
tbe promise of M. Rouher that he invokes: 
‘*Italy shall never enter Rome!’’ There are 
other promises. These resound from the 
chambers where, through the vigils of the 
night, flames the thought of so mavy men that 
hear the cry echoing from the great deep of 
every epoch, ‘‘ Gesta dei per Francos!”’ 

It is not the restitutien of Rome that the 
Pope wishes from France; it is France her- 
self. Perhapsthe Poreis dreaming. Perhaps 


the illusion of conqueripg France is not less 
great than that of recovering his temporal 
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power. But it is nobler, loftier, purer, more 
worthy of France and more worthy of the 
Pope. 

America is to us, of course, the greatest 
of all countries, but so is France to the 
French. And American and Frenchman are 
both alike mistaken when they fancy that 
the Pope is thinking exclusively or chiefly 
of either republic, or even of democracy in 
general. The Pope loves France perhaps 
and possibly America. But the Pope is a 
diplomatist without an army to support his 
moves. His plans are large, covering the 
world and the future, the school and the 
state, the sovereign king and the sovereign 
people. Cunning is the strength of his 
sway. Speech is for him the mere shadow 
of his noiseless purposes; nay, it is not even 
their shadow, for he speaks not to disclose 
his purposes but to further their fulfill- 
ment. And if we misunderstand him the 
fault is in the stealth and secrecy of the 
system behind which he is hidden from our 
eyes. Let him work in the light! Let his 
yea be yea and his nay, nay! Then we 
shall not construe his deeds as evil. 


a 


THE VEILED CHRIST. 


BY REV. H. W. POPE 








Some years ago a friend of mine residing 
in California became interested in the spir- 
itual welfare of ayoung man. [lis besetting 
sin was intemperance. She invited him to 
ler home, and gradually won his confidence 
and esteem. Then she tried to lead him to 
Christ, but her efforts were unsuccessful, 
though her influence was a constant re- 
straint upon him. He respected her views, 
admired her character, but he would not 
accept her Lord. Among the attractions of 
her home was a little painting, which had 
been sent to her from Europe by a dear 
friend. It was a face of Christ of rare 
beauty, and it seemed to have a special fas- 
cination for this young man. Every time 
he came into the house he would stand be- 
fore it and gaze with unfeigned interest 
upon the face of the crucified One. 

A change in her husband’s business led 
my friend to return to the East, where she 
had formerly lived. As the time came for 
her to leave she asked herself what more 
she could do for this young man. Suddenly 
the thought flashed into her mind, ‘‘ Give 
him the painting that be admires so much.” 
For a moment she hesitated. ‘No,’ she 
said, **that picture is too costly and too 
precious to measa gift. I cannot part with 
it.’ * But it may win him to Christ,” said 
the voice; ‘you know how he is impressed 
by it.’ ‘True,’ she said, ‘‘and he shall 
have it. Nothing is too good for Jesus, and 
here is my opportunity to break an alabaster 
box at the Master’s feet..’ When her friend 
called for the last time she pleaded with 
him once more to give his heart to the Lord, 
but all in vain. Then she tried to get him 
to sign the pledge, but he refused, saying, 
“Anything else I will do for you, but not 
this.’ Then she gave him a little package 
and asked him to hang it in his bedroom, 
where he could see it every day. Glancing 
at the empty place upon the wall he sus- 
pected the contents of the package and de- 
clined to take it. ‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘I 
couldn't smoke or play cards or do anything 
with that face looking down upon me.”’ 

**But you promised,’ said the little 
woman, ‘‘to do anything I asked you.”’ 

‘* True,”’ he said, ‘and I will.” 

So he took the picture and promised to 
let her know if he ever gave his heart to 
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God. For seven long years that faithful 
friend prayed for him without hearing one 
word. Then came the expected letter, in 
which he told the story of his conversion. 
He had hung the picture in his room, as he 
had promised, but after a while it became 
unendurable. That sweet, suffering face 
appealed to him so mightily that he could 
not enjoy sin with those eyes looking down 
upon him, and yet he could not escape 
them. He was afraid to turn the face to 
the wall and he could not take it down, for 
he had promised. ‘The only alternative was 
to cover it. Accordingly he went out and 
purchased some illusion and draped the face 
which he dare not look into. And there it 
hung for years a thick veil hiding the piere- 
ing eyes from his sight. Free from this 
restraint he went on in his ways of sin and 
for years lived a reckless life. At length 
one night, after his fortune had been squan- 
dered and his health impaired and all his 
hopes blighted, he resolved to take his own 
life. There was only one thing to prevent 
it. He had not money enough to buy a 
pistol. As he stood in his room, hesitating 
what to do, an impulse seized him to look 
once more upon the holy face. He tore off 
the veil and gazed upon it, and, as he looked 
and thought, his heart was broken, and he 
fell upon his knees before the picture and 
prayed to the crucified One. And as he 
prayed He who is able to save unto the 
uttermost forgave his sins and spoke peace 
to his soul. 

Paul in his letter to the Corinthians says, 
‘*When the heart shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil shall be taken away.” In this case the 
order was reversed. When the veil was 
taken away the heart saw and owned its 
Lord and Master. 

Are there not many who, fearing to be 
left alone with the Lord even for a moment, 
afraid to trust themselves under Christian 
influences, resolutely refuse to visit certain 
places, to read certain books and to think 
on certain tupics? Are there not many who 
have practically put a veil over the face of 
Christ in order that they may not see Him 
and feel His rebuke? Let us who know 
Him so disclose Him by the patience and 
fidelity of our lives, by the warmth and 
sympathy of our hearts and by the shining 
of our faces that those who are trying to 
avoid Him may see Jesus everywhere, and 
thus, through some one or some one’s work, 
He may catch their eye and capture their 


heart. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES COMBINE. 


Some months ago several of the leaders of 
the institutional church movement believed 
that the aggressive churches might be mutu- 
ally helpful if a federation or league could be 
formed, with a statement of priociples as a 
basis for action. Pursuant toa call issued to 
the pastors of such churches as were known 
to be working on advanced lines, about fifty 
ministers and laymen met, March 27, in the 
parlors of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, Rev. C. L. Thompson, 
D. D., pastor, representatives being present 
from different States. 

The morning and afternoon were given up 
to brief statements by the members of the 
conference of the work in which they were 
engaged or with which they sympathize. 
Questions were freely asked and criticisms 
made, all in a friendly spirit, and the result 
of the gathering was the unanimous indorse- 
ment of the following 

PRINCIPLES. 


The open or institutional church depends 
upon the development of a certain spirit 
rather than upon the aggregation of special 
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appliances and methods. It is an organism 
evolved from a germiaal principle rather than 
an organization. 

It believes that only as this spirit is devel- 
oped in the chureh universal will the purpose 
of the kingdom of God among men be realized, 
and it confidently looks forward to the time 
when the church will be understood to stand 
for the larger view here presented. 

As the body of the Christ the open or insti- 
tutional church aims to provide the material 
environment through which His spirit may be 
practically expressed. As His representative 
in the world it seeks to re-present Him physi- 
cally, intellectually, socially and spiritually 
to the age in which it exists. 

Inasmuch as the Christ came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, the open or in- 
stitutional church, filled and moved by His 
spirit of ministering love, seeks to become the 
center und source of all beneficent and philan- 
thropic effort, and to take the leading part in 
every movement which has for its end the 
alleviation of human suffering, the elevation 
of man and the betterment of the world. 

Thus the open or institutional church aims 
to save all men and all of the man by all 
means, abolishing so far as possible the dis- 
tinction between the religious and the secu- 
lar and sanctifying all days and all means to 
the great end of saving the world for Christ. 

While the open or institutional church is 
known by its spirit of ministration rather than 
by any specific methods of expressing that 
spirit, it stands for open church doors every 
day and all day, free seats, a plurality of 
Christian workers, the personal activity of 
all church members, a ministry to all the 
community through educational, reformatory 
and philauthropie channels, to the end that 
men may be won to Christ and His service, 
that the church may be brought back to the 
simplicity and comprehensiveness of its prim- 
itive life, until it can be said of every commu- 
nity the kingdom of heaven is within you and 
Christ is all and in all. 

The constitution was made so broad as to 
be inclusive of all churches willing to aid in 
the spread of the principles of Christianity 
and the spirit of ministration. The name of 
the organization is the Open or Institutional 
Church League, and any church may be repre- 
sented by its pastor or pastors and by one or 
more lay members. Any minister, not a pas- 
tor, interested in this work may also become a 
member by the annual payment of one dollar. 

With two or three exceptions the churches 
represented are sustained by the voluntary 
offerings of the people, with free pews. It 
was the general testimony that subsequent 
measures, Which at first seemed radical, were 
made practicable by the entering wedge of 
the free pew system. Dr. Josiah Strong ex- 
pressed his hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment and his confidence that the solution of 
the problems of the new era would be reached, 
partialiy, at least, by institutional church 
methods. 

Mr. William E. Dodge, from the standpoint 
of the Christian layman, also heartily indorsed 
the object of the meeting. Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson and Rev. R. B. Tobey of Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Rev. C. L. Thompson of the People’s 
Church, New York City, and Rev. J. L. Scud- 
der of the People’s Palace, Jersey City, as 
representing churches of several years’ expe- 
rience in the new movement, were allotted 
more time than other speakers, but it was a 
surprise to all present to know that the open 
church movement had gained such a foothold 
as the reports from the other speakers showed. 
In the evening addresses were made in the 
auditorium by Rev. C. A. Dickinson, Rev. 
Edward Anderson of Danielsonville, Ct., Rey. 
James R. Day, D. D., president Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Rev. Dr. Paden of Holland Me- 
morial Church, Philadelphia. 

The officers elected were: Rey. C. A. Dick- 
inson, president; Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D., 
New York, vice-president; Rev. F. M. North, 
New York, secretary and treasurer. These 
and Rev. J. L. Scudder, Jersey City, and Rev. 
Charles S. Mills, Cleveland, constitute the 
executive committee. Pe 


———————— — 


It is one of the severest tests of friendship 
to tell your friend of bis faults. Soto lovea 
man that you cannot bear to see the stain of 
sin upon him, and to speak painful truth 
through loving words, that is friendship. But 
few have such friends.—Beecher. 
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The Home 
GOD'S RECKONING. 


BY MARY G. SLOCUM. 
We thank Thee, Master of our lives, to whom 
At last we all, from varying earthly task, 
Shall render our account, that Thou wilt ask 
No trivial daily record as we come; 
That what we gain in thoughts and deeds of love 
Throughout our service, be it long or short, 
Is the one record that shall then be brought 
To test our fitness for the life above. 
To us the weary hours and days seem now 
Too often but an idle tale. We grieve 
O’er passing moments and forget that Thou 
Dost reckon not by time, and that Thy love, 
In summing up our human lives at last, 
Will count the heart throbs, not the moments passed. 


—— 


The Fresh Air Fund and the Country 
Week are blessed charities worthy of a per- 
manent and increasing popularity. But why 
not have a City Week for the children who, 
perhaps, never went beyond the limits of 
their own little town, who never saw an 
electric light nor rode on an electric car, to 
whose childish eyes and ears the sights and 
sounds of a bustling city would be like the 
opening of a new and wonderful world? A 
few days of such a life would yield delight- 
ful memories to be lived over again in the 
home among the hills, in the old farmhouse 
or the quiet street of the rural village, This 
glimpse into the great unknown world 
would be more than a pleasure—it would 
be an education. The winter months are 
past, but several weeks remain of the most 
unpleasant weather of the whole year in the 
country. In many small places there are 
no schools before May. Why not give some 
of the young rural residents a taste of city 
life before the springing of grass, the sing- 
ing of birds and the blossoming of wild 
flowers render their own homes too delight- 


ful to leave? 


Two letters in the morning mail from 
entirely different localities lay stress upon 
training children to confide in their parents. 
One writer, the mother of several small 
boys, says: ‘The bad things that so many 
little boys do and say make me wonder if 
mothers realize how early the wicked takes 
root in little minds—impurity especially. 
But if taught to tell mamma everything 
they are safe.”’ Illustrating her own expe- 
rience, she further relates that one evening 
her boys were allowed to spend at a neigh- 
bor’s, and came home in high glee telling of 
‘‘dandy tricks’’ with red and black spotted 
ecards, It is the custom in this family for 
the father and mother to play games nearly 
every evening with the children, and renewed 
efforts «were made after this to plan enter- 
tainments that should be as fascinating as 
the ‘‘ dandy tricks.’’ The other letteris from 
a mother whose son is in college, and she 
writes that she is ‘‘ heart sick’ over what he 
tells her of college life. But the very fact 
that from infancy his mother has been his 
chosen confidante, and still continues to be, 
will doubtless steer him safely through the 
perils of early manhood. 


One of the most difficult duties of a public 
school teacher is to condemn habits and 
practices which the children are accustomed 
to see their parents indulge in, and thus, by 
their example, indorse as harmless. Of 


what avail 1s it for a conscientious teacher 
to point out the injurious effects of beer 
and tobacco to a boy whose father is an in- 
veterate smoker and scouts the idea of there 
being anything objectionable in beer drink- 
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ing? Yet that same man may be making 
noble sacrifices in other directions in order 
to give his son a good education. He will 
toil early and late, wear shabby clothes and 
deny himself all pleasures—except those of 
the appetite. But his unwillingness to ex 
ercise self-denial in this one particular goes 
far to neutralize all that a teacher may say. 
There is nothing which a good teacher cov- 
ets more earnestly than to have home influ- 
ence and example, especially in the realm of 
morals, coincide with the instruction given 
at school. Children are quick, too, to ap- 
preciate the cost of giving up a bad habit 
for their sakes. It means far more to them 
than the surrender of some material posses- 
sion, They will strive more earnestly to 
overcome their own faults if they feel that 
father and mother are fighting a similar 
battle. 





WHERE TWO WAYS MEET. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


One day last summer you went for a drive. 
You were away from home and you did not 
know the country very well, and, naturally, 
when you arrived at a point on the road 
where it branched off in two opposite direc- 
tions, you were much puzzled which way to 
turn. Both roadsinvited. This might lead 
to a beautiful view, or to the nearest village; 
the other might take you to the sea, or 
might abruptly lose itself in an old farm 
lane. Right of way seemed equally yours 
and guidepost there was none. 

Often in life we meet experiences similar 
to this. We arrive at a point where we do 
not know how to decide on our future 
course. Two or more paths are open, but 
we do not know which we would better 
take and we fear to make a mistake, be- 
cause a mistake will involve more than 
ourselves in its inevitable train of conse- 
quences, 

It would be less complex always if we 
were not so interdependent. But what I 
do in Brooklyn today may set in motion a 
series of events which will affect Ethel in 
San Francisco, John in Drury, Rebecca in 
St. Augustine, Lettie in far-off Manitoba. 
A word that you speak, a step that you 
take, may keep on in its influence, never 
stopping there, till its last receding ripple 
breaks on the shore of the jasper sea. 

Twenty-five years ago a boy came to a 
young married friend with a question of 
conscience. He did not know how to de- 
cide it. There were urgent reasons why he 
should enter on a business life immediately, 
and there was an imperious desire impelling 
him to undertake a long and self-denying 
struggle to obtain a liberal education. The 
young woman gave the lad the counsel that 
was put into her heart for him. Today he 
is a successful pastur, preaching by voice 
and pen to a multitude, and especially stim- 
ulating and helpful to young men. Where 
two ways met, he was guided into the path 
of the larger opportunity, the more abun- 
dant blessing. 

Many of us are always impatient of inde- 
cision, We cannot endure the stress of in- 
action. Any course, we think, is preferable 
to doing nothing. Yet at times we are ab- 
solutely hedged in by obstacles, so that, for 
the moment, our strength is literally to sit 
still, Sometimes we must lie fallow. Our 
intellectual and spiritual nature demands 
repose. At such periods the decision be- 
tween this or that path is taken out of our 
hands. We can only await the hour of re- 
turning vigor. ‘‘Tarry thou the Lord’s 
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leisure,” is for the day the form of our 
marching orders, 

But again there dawns the day when we 
must decide on some positive, definite cuurse, 
and abide by our decision. We pray for 
light, for a divine intimation, for the ful- 
fillment of the promise, ‘‘ Thou shalt hear 
a voice behind thee, saying, This is the 
way!”’ And, having prayed and resolved, 
we act. We accept the offered position, or 
we seek thé new employment. We leave 
the place where we have been engaged; we 
start on the proposed journey; we adopt the 
little child from the orphan asylum; we al- 
low ourselves to be pledged to support the 
enterprise concerning which we were in 
doubt; we take hold of the work which 
comes to us, 

If everything prospers we are sure that 
it was a divine intimation on which we 
acted. If something is adverse, if our losses 
exceed our gains, we are not so certain. 
How are we to know? Perhaps only in 
this way. Our Father bids us go forward, 
not always to honor and victory; sometimes 
to the desert and to famine, to poverty and 
renunciation, to weariness and to death, 
Nevertheless, we go forward, choosing our 
pathway after devout asking for guidance, 
and we are bound to believe, if our self- 
will has been merged in a strong desire to 
know and to do God’s will, that the guid- 
ance is given. Whatever the outcome we 
are not to be distrustful that a heavenly 
wisdom and a heavenly love led us in the 
moment of decision. 

From a pension in Berlin, as I write, there 
is given into my hands the letter of a dear 
young girl who is studying at that center 
of artistic culture. And this is what she 
writes: ‘“‘I am learning to accept what is 
plainly the Lord’s will even when it is 
against my own reason and judgment.” 
Surely what we all most wish is to be led, 
not to rush blindly forward. ‘Commit thy 
way unto the Lord, and He shall direct 
thy steps.” There is our comfort. 


—$ 


AN OPEN SEORET. 


BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN, 





Not long ago I overheard a conversation 
between a mother and her twenty-year-old 
son. The subject of their talk was a young 
man, who, while a perfectly decent fellow, 
was yet excluded from the ‘ best society” 
of the town in which he lived. The mother 
asked her son why he and other boys, whose 
position was assured, did not invite the 
young man in question to their houses and 
introduce him to their mothers and sisters. 

‘*O, mother,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I could 
not entertain that fellow here.’’ 

‘*And why not?’’ persisted the mother. 

‘*Because he would put his knife in his 
mouth and pick his teeth at table,”’ was the 
blunt response. 

The reason was, to the lady mother, quite 
as convincing as would have been proof that 
the youth for whom she pleaded was an es- 
caped criminal. The knowledge that good 
breeding is a passport into the most refined 
and cultured circles should make our young 
people set a strict guard upon their man- 
ners, lest through carelessness they little 
by little lapse into neglect of those small, 
sweet courtesies without which no man is a 
gentleman and no woman a lady. 

That a boy ‘‘does not know any better’ 
is, in this enlightened age, scant excuse for 
rude manners. It is his business to know. 
Not only are there scores of books on social 


> 
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etiquette, but current periodicals abound in 
suggestions as to what one may and may 
not do in polite society. Still, these are all 
of no avail if the root of the matter be not 
in one. The boy who wishes to be a gentle- 
man and the girl who wants to be a lady 
should learn that the price of true courtesy 
is self obliteration. Unselfishness will im- 
part an intuition of what is the proper mode 
of conduct to the uneducated rustic, while 
self-love will often throw the so-called gen- 
tleman off his guard and make a boor of 
him. 

Since, then, love of self is to be avoided 
it follows that the one and only way to be- 
come a gentleman or lady in the best sense 
of the much-abused terms is to think of 
others’ comfort. After all, we cannot in 
this nineteenth century improve upon the 
rule laid down nearly two thousand years 
ago by One who knew no thought of self— 
‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Iam not going to write a sermon, but I 
want to point out to young people the most 
direct and thorough way of acquiring the 
‘polish’? for which most of them long, 
The good manners which are learned by 
thoughtfulness for others cannot be put on 
and Jaid aside at will. To be perfect they 
must be practiced quite as conscientiously 
in the privacy of one’s own home as iff the 
most critical assemblage. The boy whose 
unselfishness prompts him to rise and give 
his mother the comfortable chair which he 
has been occupying will not forget to do the 
same for the elegant woman ke meets in 
society. On the other hand, the young 
man who speaks gruffly to his sister will, 
when off his guard, drop his “company 
manners”? in conversing with some other 
fellow’s sister. 

To be a polished gentleman is such a sim- 
ple and yet beautiful thing I marvel that 
more men do not strive after proficiency in 
the art. To rise when a lady enters the 
room and remain standing until she is 
seated, to rise again when she leaves the 
apartment, to lift for her the chair or foot- 
stool she wishes moved, are some of the 
trifles that distinguish the gentleman from 
the boor. Not long ago I saw a man do 
two things which showed me instantly that 
while he might have acquired a certain air 
which to the unobservant would pass for 
courtesy he was lacking in that breeding 
which never forgets. He was dining at the 
same house with myself. The repast ended 
the hostess suggested that we repair to the 
drawing-room for our coffee. In passing 
from the dining-room this man went through 
the door in front of the ladies, Still uncon- 
scious of his error he sank into a chair in 
the parlor, and when his hostess came for- 
ward with the cup of coffee she had poured 
for him he sat still and smilingly received it 
from her hand. 

The most thorough gentleman I ever 
knew lay delirious with typhoid fever. The 
trained nurse, who had just been engaged 
to attend him, approached his bedside with 
a drink of water. As she held the glass to 
his parched lips the patient struggled to 
rise. With a firm hand pressed on his 
shoulder the nurse urged him to lie still. 

‘‘Madam!”’ gasped the perfect gentle- 
man, ‘‘I cannot sit still while a lady stands 
to wait on me!”’ ’ 

Even in his delirium that chivalry which 
was part of his innermost nature asserted 
itself. I often think that in that better 
land to which he has gone he had little to 
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learn, even from the glorified ones, of that 
unselfish love which makes of life one con- 
tinual sacrifice to others. 

I am sorry to find fault with my own sex, 
but I have often noticed that while boys 
seem to feel it incumbent upon them to ex- 
ert themselves for the sake of other people 
girls of the same age do not deem it neces- 
sary for them to give any especial thought 
to gentle manners. In many ways a girl 
may show breeding, or a lack of it, quite as 
plainly as does her brother. To besure, she 
cannot raise her hat or offer her arm to 
women, but she can give her seat in parlor 
or car to the white-haired woman near her, 
she can show a gentle deference toward 
those older than herself, can listen with 
modest interest to discussions or arguments 
among others in which she may not join. 
The intolerance of youth is proverbial and 
leads our boy and girl into many lapses 
from courtesy. A few weeks ago I had the 
pleasure of talking with a thoroughly well- 
bred girl. She was telling me of her pres- 
ence at a discussion over a well-known 
novel. She acknowledged to me that she 
had not at heart agreed with the epinions 
then advanced and proceeded to voice her 
ideas so eloquently and clearly that I asked 
her why she had not thus expressed them 
to the group of excited talkers. Her an- 
swer was to the point. 

*“T could not,’’ she said, simply. ‘* Not 
one of those women was under thirty years 
of age. It would have been impertinence 
for me, a chit of nineteen, to say what I 
thought in the presence of women 80 much 
older and wiser than J,” 

Would that there were more boys and 
girls who held the same modest convictions! 
Some day the young man or woman who, 
fresh from studies, thinks that he or she 
‘* knows it all’’ will be desperately ashamed 
to remember the information on things in 
genera), and a good many in particular, 
which he complacently bestowed on his 
indulgent elders. 
ing, I came across such a pithy saying that 
I must quote it here for the benefit of the 
young people who may see this article: 
‘* His idea of his own present importance 
and future greatness would appall any but 
a newly made graduate.”’ 

Dear boys and girls, when there is so 
much that is sweet and lovable in you, 
cannot you add to your other virtues that 
of “in honor preferring one another’’? 


—— a 


LONG DISTANCE ELEOTRIOITY. 


Next to the steam cars, the aérial wires 
would probably most excite the wonder of 
the traveler from Altruria or other remote 
country. Tall posts, bearing on cross-bars 
at their summits many strands of wire, fol- 
low the margins of railroads and country 
roads, as though they were a sort of substi- 
tute for the usual avenue decoration. And 
the wires—what the service of these? or who 
could make use of them, except, perhaps, 
a sort of creatures called ‘political wire- 
pullers?’’ Our Altrurian traveler might 
not attempt to make this use of them; never- 
theless, there has been a great deal of wire- 
pulling in the various State houses in re- 
gard to them. 

The barbarians in Africa and the barba- 
rous citizens of the wild and woolly Western 
States of America have sometimes cherished 
equal hostility to the telegraph wires, cut- 
ting or burning down the peles—the Ori- 
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ental because of his fear of ‘‘ hoodoo” from 
them, the Occidental from a suspicion that 
they caused droughts and injured the cli- 
mate and crops. The vast distances these 
lines often traverse, having, to the native, 
no beginning and no end, present a mystery 
which the simple-minded cannot easily 
fathom. Were it not for the humming of 
the telegraph wires in the apparently breeze- 
less air, multitudes in the Southern, Central 
and Western States would believe that the 
operator was only trying to ‘fool’? them 
when he professed to get a message over 
these wires with his little instrument that 
said nothing but ‘ Click, click.” 

Speaking of distances traversed by tele- 
graph lines, it will be safe to state that 
probably the longest stretch of wire between 
any two battery stations (that is, the long- 
est single circuit) does not and has not ex- 
ceeded 700 miles. About this distance oc- 
curs several times in the system of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. A 
circuit of this length requires a current hav 
ing an electro-motive force of 350 volts, in- 
volving the use of about the same number 
of the common primary battery cells. 

As a matter of fact, the Western Union 
Company now, to a great extent, uses dyna- 
mos instead of batteries for current. The 
Boston office has the most admirable plant 
of this kind anywhere known. Some eight- 
een smal] motor-dynamos, of various powers, 
occupying about as many square feet, run 
on an Edison circuit and costing about 
$2,000, more than replace 13,000 cells, cost- 
ing as many dollars. The substitution of 
dynamos for primary batteries has also re- 
cently been made in the New York office of 
the Western Union Company. 

Of course, submarine cables may, and do 
in several instances, have longer circuits 
than the longest land telegraph; but this is 
a special system, with an elaborate cable of 
conductors that is exceeding costly, as the 
price of a cablegram abundantly testifies, 
The telephone, hitherto very modest in the 
distances it attempted, has of late begun to 
show performances quite surpassing those 
of the telegraph. On the occasion of the 
first ‘‘ halloos”’ between Boston and Chicago 
direct, early in March, 1893, the length of 
line spoken over was very nearly 1,250 miles, 
being the longest electric circuit on the 
surface of the earth. ‘The current for this 
vast distance was supplied by a battery of 
but three or four cells, giving frum six to 
eight volts in the local circuit, the line 
being traversed by an induced current from 
this slight primary. 

Contrast this current, so important in its 
results, with our outdoor alternating cur- 
rent of 2,000 volts, and the mind finds some- 
thing to ponder. The one is scarcely strong 
enough to be felt, while the touch of the 
other is instant death. It a little 
strange, too, that these strong currents are 
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found only in the vicinity of cities, thus 
associating the danger and the 
densest population. of the 
continuous current used in Boston and some 
other cities for are lighting in the streets 
is rarely more than 1,000 volts pressure, but 
this would always be seriously injurious, if 
not fatal, to life if the entire current were 
taken. 

Referring again to the matter of weather, 
it is believed by the scientific that if electric 
wires have any effect at all on the climate it 
is a beneficial one. They may even cause 
rain sometimes when there would be none 
without them. It is certain that they fur- 
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nish some security from lightning, so far as 
life is concerned, though, if not properly 
protected where portions of them are within 
buildings, they may cause fire, either from 
an overcharge of current from the usual 
source or from a discharge of atmospheric 
electricity (lightning) on the line. Of course 
there could be no damage from telephone, 
telegraph or glow light currents, a wire of 
these systems doing mischief only in case of 
a discharge upon it from some crossed wire 
of Ligh potential or of lightning. 

The great loss by leakage which ensues in 
transmitting the strong currents required 
for light and power naturally operates to 
prevent a length of circuit for these pur- 
poses at all proportionate to those of the 
telegraph and telephone. The longest light 
and the longest power circuits in New Eng- 
land (so far as known to the writer) are the 
wires of the two companies which supply 
current—-the one for the are lights the other 
for the glow lights and motors—in Hart- 
ford, Ct., both of which derive their current 
from dynamos driven by a waterfall about 
twenty-three miles distant from the city. 

In the town of Genes, in the Alps, a dam 
in a valley stores such a quantity of water 
at an elevation of 1,800 feet above the sea 
that it is capable of practically furnishing 
2,500 horse powers, and used at a recent 
date, in eleven turbine wheels, driving 
twenty-two continuous current electric gen- 
erators. Conductors supply power at vari- 
ous points over a large region, the extreme 
working current being delivered a distance 
of twenty miles from the generating sta- 
tion. Including branches, the total length 
of line operated is about thirty-seven miles. 
A pressure of 450 to 500 volts is required 
mercly to overcome the resistance of the 
wires in conveying the necessary amount of 
current, and, at times of greatest consump- 
tion in the motors, the voltage is raised to 
about 6,000. It is intended to put in other 
generators sufficient to raise the voltage to 
10,000. This increase of voltage is obtained 
by running the generators in series. 

There are several plants for long distance 
transmission of electricity for power and 
light in California, Colorado and other 
mountain regions, both for city use and for 
mining purposes, One of these, constructed 
in the autumn of 1892, is that of the San 
Antonio Electric Light and Power Company 
in Southern California. The power station 
is in San Antonio cafion, where the dynamos 
are operated by water turbines, The cur- 
rent is carried on two No. 7 bare copper 
wires seven miles down the cafion, where 
they diverge, one running to Pomona (fifteen 
miles) and the other to San Bernardino 
(twenty-eight miles). Adding the prelimi- 
nary seven miles to each, then doubling 
these figures, so as to include the return 
wire, and we have circuits of forty-seven 
miles and seventy miles, respectively. 

This transmission is effected by the use 
of transformers at the dynamo station, by 
which the potential of the current from the 
dynamos is raised to a pressure of 10,000 
volts, at which it is carried to the sub-sta- 
tions just outside the two cities, where by 
machines of reverse action (step-down trans- 
formers), the potential is reduced to about 
1,000 volts and the current distributed to 
customers. 

The first notable use of this system of 
‘*step-up”’? and ‘“ step-down’’ transforma- 
tion of current was at the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion at Frankfort-on-the-Mayne in 1891, the 
lynamos being driven by turbines at the 
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fall of the River Lauffen in the German 
Alps. The distance between this fall and 
the exhibition grounds is variously stated 
at 108 to 112 miles. The latest authority 
gives the length of the wire through which 
the current was sent as 134 miles, making 
the circuit 268 miles. The drop in power 
between the dynamos and the motor and 
lamp circuits is stated to have been about 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

Two projects for long distance transmis- 
sion of current for light and puwer have 
since that date been canvassed in America: 
one, that of the electric railway, 250 miles 
in length, to connect Chicago and St. Louis, 
now under construction; the other, that to 
supply electric current to the Columbian 
Fair at Chicago from dynamos run by tur- 
bines driven by the falls of Niagara. The 
distance is nearly 600 miles. The subject 
was considered by a convocation of mechan. 


ical and electrical engineers and was pro-. 


nounced impracticable. Indeed, it might 
have been designated by a stronger term. 
The construction of a power station at the 
falls has been diligently prosecuted ever 
since, and, while the exposition is over, the 
plant is not yet ready for business. The 
plan of the enterprise, however, was brought 
within practicable limits before the work 
of construction actually began, its later de- 
sign being to furnish current for power and 
light at Buffalo, about twenty miles distant, 
and intervening points, and at similar dis- 
tances in other directions. 


>. 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH, 


Ill, 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 


Our faulty manner of breathing is respon- 
sible for many of the maladies that attack 
us. The gospel of fresh air has been 
preached long and earnestly, but of what 
use is fresh air to a person who does not 
know how to appropriate it for his own 
benefit? A doctor who attended me in my 
childhood recommended as a remedy for a 
chronic shortness of breath stopping at 
every corner when I walked out to “‘ take in 
a long, full breath—just as much air as the 
lungs could be made to hold.’? My con- 
scientious attention to this advice brought 
mental satisfaction but not physical relief, 
It had not occurred to the good doctor, any 
more than it occurs to the majority of per- 
sons who consider themselves authorities 
upon hygiene, that before you can fill a 
stove with fresh fuel you must first clear 
out the débris left from the old fire. There 
is a limit to the capacity of the lungs to 
hold air, and if they are already clogged, 
as they commonly are, with effete gaseous 
matter one may swell like a balloon with 
the effort to take in fresh air and it will not 
penetrate beneath the upper strata of the 
lungs, leaving the deep recesses, which ought 
to be constantly reached, entirely unaffected. 
The lungs need thorough evacuation of poi- 
sonous matter as much as the bowels do. 
That person is censured who continues to 
eat full meals when the kidneys and intes- 
tines refuse to perform their office. ‘Set 
these torpid organs to work,’’ nature would 
cry, and laxatives and exercise and all rem- 
edial agents would be brought to bear upon 
the case. 

But just as much do the lungs need to be 
made to perform their full duty in carrying 
out of the system air which has been re- 
spired and is consequently charged with 
carbonic acid gas. The reason why we need 
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to use some effort to bring this about is be- 
cause, through badly adjusted clothing and 
bad habits of posture which weaken the 
muscles, most persons have acquired the 
habit of half breathing. They take air in a 
little way and send it out in the same lan- 
guid manner, and rarely know the pleasure 
of a full, rushing breath which energizes 
the entire system and makes one know the 
joy of living. We must keep in mind the 
fact that there are two parts to breathing— 
inhaling and exhaling—and one is no more 
important than the other. Children should 
be taught to breathe out vigorously as well 
as to breathe in, and always to make an en- 
ergetic effort to squeeze the lungs of old air 
before they take in afull breath. We are 
usually afraid of a thorough exhalation; it 
makes some persons dizzy and others weak. 
But, take my word for it, there is not the 
slightest danger to be incurred by breathing 
out just as long as possible, and after you 
think you cannot breathe out any longer 
draw in the abdomen and press in the sides 
of the ribs with the hands to pump the 
lungs dry. Then take a full, deep breath. 

If this little exercise is performed out of 
doors, so much the better. If in the house, 
the window should be open for a moment, 
unless the atmosphere is very pure. Of 
course, people will not take so much trouble 
as this more than a few times a day, but 
if one can be impressed with the importance 
of complete breathing he will insensibly ac- 
quire the habit of breathing more deeply 
at all times. There are a few simple rules 
that it is well to recollect. Don’t raise the 
shoulders while inhaling, or, indeed, at all. 
Keep the chest from sinking while you are 
breathing out, Stand or sit with the arms 
exactly at the sides, so that the body will 
neither be thrown backward nor bent for- 
ward, 

A little book appeared not long ago giving 
some excellent advice upon keeping the 
mouth shut. This is admirable as far as 
it goes, but one must also keep the nostrils 
open. Large nostrils and great vitality or- 
dinarily go together, but it is not generally 
known that they may be enlarged by exer- 
cise. Breathing might well be made the 
subject of a tri-fold division: breathing 
merely to live, which -is the half-way 
breathing that most of us do; breathing for 
health, or deep and correct breathing; and 
breathing for exercise, which is a sort of 
mild and pleasant calisthenics which even 
invalids can take. 


THE SEORET OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


On the walls of the Old Ladies’ Home in 
Roxbury hangs the photograph of a wom- 
anly face of rare sweetness, strength and 
serenity. The key to this life is found ina 
set of rules, which we append, tastefully 
printed and inclosed in the same frame 
with the photograph. 





You sometimes see a woman whose old 
age is as exquisite as was the perfect bloom 
of her youth. She seems condensed sweet- 
ness and grace. You wonder how this has 
come about; you wonder how it is her life 
has been a long and happy one. Here are 


-some of the reasons: 


She knew how to forget disagreeable thir gs. 

She understood the art of enjoyment. 

She kept her nerves well in hand and in- 
flicted them on no one. 

She believed in the goodness of her own 
daughters and in thut of her neighbors. 

She cultivated a good digestion. 

She mastered the art of saying pleasant 
words. 

She did not expect too much from her friends. 
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She made whatever work came to her con- 


ial. 
ohe retained her illusions and did not be- 


lieve that all the world was wicked and un- 


kind. 
‘she relieved the miserable and sympathized 


with the sorrowful. 

She retained an even disposition and made 
the best of everything. 

She did whatever came to her cheerfully 


and well. 
She never forgot that kind words and a 


smile cost nothing, but are priceless treasures 
to the discouraged. 

She did unto others as she would be done 
by, and now that old age has come to her, and 
there is a halo of white hair about her head, 
she is loved and considered. 

This is the secret of a long life and a happy 
one. ‘ 
ani 


SPRING. 


As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell— 

One that is dearer far than any other, 
Because so often heard and known so well— 





And as they watch her, prompting should she 
falter, > 
And any variation quickly see, 
And ery, “Don’t tell it so, don’t change and 
alter, 
We want it just the way it used to be”’; 


So do we come to thee, O Nature—mother, 
And never tire of listening to thy tales. 

Tell us thy springtime story now, no other, 
That hath a wondrous charm that never fails. 


Tellit with all the old-time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout; 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tellus each shade in all the trees’ soft greening, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one tree, one 
wren; 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning, 
In the dear story we would hear again. 


O Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou 
canst tell; 
But we, like children, love the springtime story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 
— Bessie Chandler. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 15. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The mother who not only works for her chil- 
dren, but works and plays with them, doubles 
her influence for good. Especially is this true 
of Sunday, because so many restrictions must 
be put upon the children’s usual active way 
of employing their time. Let the mother plan 
pleasant and instructive things to be done by 
the children with her aid and the “don'ts” 
which so often make Sunday anything but a 
“day of rest and gladness” will become a 
thing of the past. 

But it is not neces, sry or advisable for a 
mother to give up the entire time of Sunday 
to her children. This would cultivate selfish- 
ness in them and would detract from the 
growth of the inventive faculty and independ- 
ent and thoughtful Bible study, which these 
occupations, properly carried out, will surely 
give. When, after an hour or so, she says, 
“Mamma is tired now, how many will vote to 
keep still forty minutes and let her rest?” 
the older children will say to the younger 
ones, ‘Of course we will do this for mamma 
when she does so many nice things for us,” 
and the vote will be unanimously in the 
affirmative. Then let her assign occupations 
for the forty minutes. First all may enjoy the 
“Sunday treat” of candy, nuts, fruit, etc. 
Tom may read the story selected for him dur- 
ing the week by wise mother love; Jennie will 
amuse baby with the Bible books and dis- 
sected Bible pictures (home-made, see recent 
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lesson in these columns); Helen and Arthur 
will use the Sunday playthings; painstaking 
Mamie will fill out the Sunday scrap-book ; 
Henry, who is being taught the use of the 
dictionary and encyclopedia at school, is given 
them and also a concordance to look up some 
interesting points connected with the Bible 
lesson which mamma has written out for him. 

The children are on their honor—they them- 
selves proposed and voted for this rest time 
for mamma, and they hold one another strictly 
to the terms of the contract. 

Some mothers may find it well to have the 
children prepare the materials for the Sunday 
occupation lesson during this rest time, em- 
ployment having first been planned for the 
younger ones of the flock. For instance, for 
this lesson ten hearts of paper or cardboard 
should be provided for each child. The direc- 
tion often given in notes for illustrating Sun- 
day school lessons, ‘‘ Draw a heart,’’ is easy 
for some to follow, but not for others, For 
the latter class the following directions will 
be found helpful: make a square of the size of 
the heart desired. Call the length of one side 
of the square the measure, i.e.,‘‘M.’’ Make 
dot a one-sixth of M directly below the middle 
of the top side of the square; make dot b one- 
ninth of M from the upper left hand corner of 
the square (on a line extending to the lower 
right hand corner); make dot c one-fourth of 
M and dot d one-half of M below the upper 
left hand corner on the left side of the square. 
Make dot ein the middle of the lower side of 
the square. Draw a line from dot a to dote 
through b, cand d, curving the line carefully 
from d to e. Make dots in the same way on 
the right side of the square and draw the right 
side of the heart. Erase the letters and the 
lines of the square. If using material that 
can be folded only the left side of the heart 
need be made; double this over in the middle 
and cut out the right side by it. 

Children of six or seven can make hearts by 
these directions if mother does it once and 
gives them a measure “‘ M ” of pasteboard with 
the proportions, one-ninth, etc., marked off 
Four or six inches is a good size for hearts. 
Four-year-olds, if given a cardboard heart for 
a pattern, enjoy marking round it and then 
cutting out by the marks. On the ten hearts 
that each child has for this lesson write, re- 
spectively, the names of Joseph’s ten brothers 
(see last week). Call the hearts “ heart gar- 
dens.” With green pencil or paint (powdered 
green chalk with a drop of oil does for paint) 
write the words “‘ Brotherly love”’ (with marks 
to represent grass) across the bottom of each 
heart, or write with lead pencil and paste 
bits of bright green paper around the words 
to suggest the idea of the garden; children’s 
imaginations (if they are interested) will cover 
a multitude of deficiencies. 

“ Brotherly love” is what should have 
grown in these hearts, but ugly plants took 
root and crowded love out. Read with the 
children the whole of Gen. 37 and bring out 
the following points about the brothers: they 
had malice in their hearts against Joseph (vs. 
4); Joseph was not to blame because his 
father loved him more than the others; judg- 
ing from the way these brothers acted, they 
were not lovable like Joseph; instead of 
hating him they should have tried to win 
more of their father’s love by good actions. 
But their hearts were filled with iunkindness 
toward their father and thoughts of revenge 
upon him and upon Joseph because of the 
envy and rage that possessed them; their de- 
ception came in, as it always does, with 
wrongdoing. 

Write these words on the hearts thus: 

Malice. 
Unkindness. 
Revenge. 
Deception. 
Envy. 
Rage. 
Write them just below the center of the heart ; 
draw a green line upward from each word to 
suggest the stalk of a plant; at the top of 
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each line write with lemon juice (use a clean 
pen) the first letters of the words. Hold them 
over heat and we see the terrible thing— 
MU RD E R—that grew in these heart gar- 
dens from the poisonous seeds of malice, ete., 
and choked out ‘ brotherly love” that God 
wanted to be there. 

This illustration is purposely similar to one 
given for the lesson of Cain last quarter; this 
lesson and that should be compared. Cain 
really killed his brother. Joseph lived, but 
his brothers were guilty of murder in Gud’s 
sight. A strong point should be made of this 
in application to children’s sins. 

In writing the words malice, etc., on the two 
hearts ‘‘ Reuben” and “ Judah,” call attention 
to verses 21 and 27 and show how hard the 
‘brotherly love’ tried to grow instead of the 
poisonous plants. What a pity that Reuben 
and Judah did not choose all the good since 
they gave heed to some right thoughts! The 
last part of verse 2 undoubtedly is another 
reason for Joseph’s brothers hating him. Use 
this as a text for giving the children the right 
idea of telling of wrongdoing, on part of other 
children, to parents or teachers. Instruction 
in this line is much needed as false ideas of 
honor about “telling on others” often gain 
precedence in school. Many times children, 
for fear of being called “ tattle-tale ”’ by their 
playmates, fail to tell their parents or teachers 
of things, the concealment of which may lead 
to much harm. It takes a brave, true boy like 
Joseph to report wrongdoing of others, at the 
cost of self-sacrifice, because it is a duty to 
tell. 
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“NO OTHER WAY.” 


John Boyle O’Reilly once wrote to a friend 
the following letter, only recently made pub- 
lic: 

You strike the very key of my inmost 
thought when you bemoan the departure 
from childhood and simplicity. God surely 
meant the child-soul to continue through 
our lives. Living for ‘the world” is the 
most awful folly. It is feeding hungry 
creatures on chaff and giving them foam 
to drink. We must ‘‘be as one of these 
little ones,’’ dear old man, to be happy. 
There is no other way. Even to playing 
with children and entering into their inter- 
ests. Not books, not intellectuality, not 
money—children, children, children are the 
teachers. We must be as the fools to be 
at peace outside the whole intellectual and 
progressive din. I abhor ‘‘ progress’’ as I 
do leprosy. It is leprosy and callousness of 
the soul. The ‘inner skin’’ of the mind 
(I am thinking of the mucous membrane) 
grows over the sweet outer skin of the soul 
and makes us monsters. A business mind 
is more deplorable and pitiful than a drunk- 
ard. It does my soul good to say this to 
one who will feel with me. God meant the 
world to be ruled by the spiritual thing. 
The intellectual is a natural servant, a 
beast whose only test of right or wrong is 
expediency or experience. The soul sees 
the truth always, the mind sees the practi- 
cible. The servant, the upstart, has taken 
the helm from the soul and manacled it and 
put it in the hold and is steering the world 
to the progressive devil. 

>_> 


OHEAP TOOTHBRUSHES DANGEROUS. 

An operation for appendicitis upon a pa- 
tient living in New York State revealed the 
fact that the disorder was due to the pres- 
ence of toothbrush bristles. ‘* Cheap tooth- 
brushes,’’ remarked the Albany surgeon 
who had charge of the case, ‘‘ are responsi- 
ble for many obscure throat, stomach and 
intestinal ailments. The bristles are only 
glued on, and come off by the half-dozen 
when wet and brought in contact with the 
teeth.”’ It were better for the user to pay 
fifteen or twenty cents more for a brush 
well made than to risk the dangers attend- 
ing the use of the cheaper makeshift. — 
American Druggist. 

S'S Seo 

Dot: ‘Mamma says the cat is full of ’lec- 
tricity.” 

Dick: ‘Of course. Put your ear down on 
’er an’ you can hear the trolley.” —Selected 
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OONVERSATION OGORNER. 





My Dear Cornerers : You will readily rec- 
ognize the driver of the dog team above, 
We have missed Captain Myles for some 
time—ever since he was seen in the chimney 
corner of the unoccupied Standish house. 
[ suspected that he was off on some new ex- 
pedition, but hardly that even so vigorous 
and venturesome a man as our old skipper 
would undertake to manage a team of 
wolf dogs, He doubtless caught the idea 
at the Eskimo Village in the World’s Fair 
and modeled his ‘‘ outfit’’ after the kom-a- 
tik and dogs he saw there. But if he were 
driving in the land of the Eskimo he would 
certainly protect his bald head with the 
hood of his cossack (or ‘‘jumper’’)! 

O! course you will say that it is too late 
altogether for sledges now, but you must 
remember thatin Labrador, where that team 
came from, it is the very ‘‘hith of the sea- 
son’? in March and April. The vast ex- 
panse of snow is then compact and solid, 
with a strong crust, so that the light dogs 
can travel with ease and speed over hills 
and barrens, as well as over fast-frozen 
lakes and rivers. I have visited those 
northern regions myself and well remember 
a komatik ride (accompanied by our recent 
St. John’s correspondent) on May Day. I 
do not suppose, however, Captain M. has 
been as far as Labrador; in fact, the fol- 
lowing letters seem to show that he has 
been on a trip to Maine, where, of course, 
there was plenty of snow in early March. I 
would have given my 1799 dollar to have 
seen the old man crack his fifty-foot seal- 
skin whip and shout to the wild team in 
Eskimo words, as, with head dog well in 
front, they dashed over the hills of Aroos- 
took! If little Cornerers wish to know 
more about dog sledges, and how the Eskimo 
people and their children live, let them read 
King’s illustrated Picturesque Geographical 
Reader (First Book) which has several de- 
lightful chapters on A Cold Country (Lee & 
50 cents), 

EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: We are all anxious to 
know more about “‘ snowshoe runners.” Are 
they in general use in Maine? The very read- 
able story of The Snowshoe Runners in the 
Congregationalist [Feb 1] is a revelation to 
me. Will not some of the Cornerers in Maine 
enlighten me, whose only wolf stories come 
from away back in olden time? 

Very truly yours, H. L. 1. 


Shepard, 


BAnaor, Me. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Papa, who has traveled so 
much over Aroostook County, thinks that 
snowshvoe story improbable. But he wrote to 
Mr. Manly Hardy of Brewer, an old hunter 
and trapper, who is the best authority in 
Maine on fur-bearing animals and things con- 
nected with them. He recently gave a very 
interesting lecture on the bear before the 
Y. M.C. A. here. One story was so good I 
will repeat it. He said two men were in a 
bateau on some lake and saw a bear swim- 
mingacross. They chased him, and on gettin 
near he turned and came directly towar 
them. One of them struck at him with an ax, 
but the bear knocked both the ax and the man 
into the water. Then, placing one paw over 
the boat, he drew himself in and sat down in 
the bow. After the man had been hauled 
back into the boat they tried to attack him, 
but he showed fight. Finally they were 
forced to row him ashore, whereupon he 
jumped out without paying his fare or even 
thanking them. I send you Mr. Hardy’s re- 
ply, from which you can, perhaps, draw some 
conclusions. Yours very truly, Toomas B. 


BREWER, ME. 


Der Sir: I have no knowledge of the Range- 
ley country. 


I had the skin of the last wolf 


taken east of the Kennebec, and I think the 
last in the State. This one was drowned in 
the ice on Union River about 1875. The last 
before that was in 1860. For several years 
there have been reports of wolves being heard 
or their tracks seen on Penobscot waters, but 
nothing detinite. No man in the State under 
forty years of age knows either the track of a 
wolf or his howl, unless he has been in other 
States where there were wolves. I know of 
but one being taken in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, or Canada East, and that was sent 
me fifteen*or twenty years ago, and it was a 
question if that was not taken on the Labrador. 

I do not believe that any man on skees can 
ever overtake a wolf, unless under very ex- 
traordinary circumstances. Possibly, with a 
deep, light snow and a thin, sharp crust it 
might be done. I can conceive of no other 
possibility. I have lately read Nansen’s Trip 
across Greenland, in which he gives the best 
time ever made by any one on skees in Nor- 
way. In any ordinary case, I think a wolf 
could run out of sight of any man on skees in 
a very few minutes, as I know that they easily 
run a deer down on bare ground, as I have 
been where it was done every few days. 

Yours very truly, Manty Harpy. 


This is capital, to hear from a “‘truly”’ 
hunter, and we all thank Mr. H. for his let- 
ter. You note, however, that he does not 
contradict Mr. Walsh’s thrilling story. ‘‘Ar- 
thur Ingram ’’ may have made his run “ un- 
der very extraordinary circumstances’’; I 
think we should have considered it so if we 
had been in his shoes—or on his skees! For 
aught the article says this incident occurred 
fifty years ago, in the good old times of 
wolves and bears and wild-cats and such 
pleasant material for story telling. 

These references to old times in a New 
England winter remind me of a very inter- 
esting, in fact, almost incredible, reminis- 
cence of old times in Western Massachu- 
setts which a gentleman upon whom I called 
a few days ago was narrating to his chil- 
dren. He is a gentleman of the highest 
veracity and very careful in the use of lan- 
guage, or I should have thought it a mere 
‘*Munchausen”’ tale. I will repeat a part 
of it as nearly as I can, and I think the re- 
port is nearly verbatim. He was describ- 
ing the severity of the snowstorms in his 
native town: 

... The flakes were comparable in size 
with immense cotton bales or with a mow of 
hay hurtling through the air. A great many 
of them falling upon buildings covered the 
half or more of whole roofs, sometimes crush- 
ing them in. One fell, if I have the facts 
rightly in mind, upon an ox in a farmer’s 
barnyard, and before the owner reached the 
poor animal he was dead. As the storms sub- 
sided daring boys ventured out and amused 
themselves in jumping from flake to flake or 
taking short slides over them. 

From the fall of 1838 or ’39, I think, to the 
spring of 1841 or ’42 there was in that region 
continuous sleighing the greater part of the 
time. Public worship was suspended on the 
Sabbath during many months of those years. 
Those who needed the attendance of a phy- 
sician were in a pitiable condition, while in 
the case of many funeral services were not 
observed, but their bodies left unburied all 
the winter. . . . [Describing the freshet when 
at last the spring thaw came, he said:] Some 
of the inhabitants who could not leave their 
beds perished there, but the most, in their 
night clothes and with bare heads and feet, 
hastily made their way to places of shelter 
and warmth. 

Can Cornerers explain how such things 
could possibly have been true in Massachu- 
setts in the present century? Such long 
and fearful winters belong to Arctic regions, 
although I feel sure that even there no 


Eskimo farmer ever lost an ox. 
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The Sunday Schoo! 





Lesson FOR APRIL 15. Gen. 37: 23-36. 


JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 








The last lesson showed how Joseph’s. breth- 
ren felt toward him and why. This one 
shows how they acted. It is an illustration 
of what envy produces when it is unrestrained. 
Let us recall: 

I. Some causes of envy. These were: 

1. A parent’s partiality. Jacob allowed his 
grief for his dead wife and his affection for 
her child to get the better of his judgment. 
He showed his preference offensively, and 
aggravated the boy’s brothers by having him 
wear constantly a token that he was more 
favored than they. The children of Jacob’s 
other wives deserved no blame because he 
loved Rachel best. When a mother contrasts 
the advantages of a favorite child, in person 
or character, with the defects and faults of 
the others in their presence, she fosters sel- 
tishness in herself, conceit in her favorite and 
hatred in the others. When she dresses the 
one better than the others, or better than the 
ueighbors’ children are dressed, in order to 
show her preference, she parades her own 
foolishness and injures her child. 

2. A child’s thoughtlessness. Children do 
not usually boast of their superiority to their 
brothers and playmates unless they are told 
that they are superior at home. Joseph had 
dreams as other boys have. If he had hada 
wiser father probably he would not have told 
them in such a way as to intimate to the 
family that he expected to outrank them all. 
But on his part it was probably only thought- 
lessness. When a boy is specially fortunate 
he wants others to rejoice with him, but he 
should be careful not to contrast his joy with 
the want of good fortune in others, as though 
he were more worthy, and, above all, not to 
boast of it when his success has been gained 
through their loss. In this way families have 
been divided and friends lost for life. 

3. Wicked men’s dislike of goodness. Ja- 
cob’s sons, except Joseph and Benjamin, were 
bad fellows. They hated Joseph the worse 
for reporting their evil deeds because his re- 
ports were true. Many a boy, at home and in 
school, is meanly persecuted because he will 
not join in evil doing nor help conceal it. 
Such boys hate goodness because it is good- 
ness, and enjoy tormenting those who are 
honest and upright. 

II. Works of envy. They are set forth ina 
repulsive order in this brief story of selling 
Joseph into captivity. They were: 

1. Murder. ‘‘ Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.” These young men were ready 
to do the deed, and meant to do it. They 
planned to do it [vs. 18-20]. When they saw 
Joseph in the distance ‘‘ they conspired against 
him to slay him.” 

2. Spite. They stripped the hated coat from 
him as soon as they caught him. None of 
them wanted it, but they all wanted to spoil 
it. The envious man would rob others of 
pleasures which he cannot himself enjoy. 

3. Cruelty. Pits, perbaps fifteen feet deep 
and twelve feet across, were dug in that coun- 
try to collect rain water. Into one of these 
they cast the boy while they sat down to a 
feast—perbaps of the things he had brought 

them from their father. He saw that his fate 
was likely to be a lingering death from starva- 
tion and exposure, and begged them to take 
him out of the pit. They went on with their 
eating and drinking, enjoying his misery. 
Long years after they recalled that scene, 
and said, ‘‘ We saw the distress of his soul, 
when he besought us and we would not hear.” 
Envy enjoys the suffering of others. It is the 
Same sort of heartless cruelty which makes 
hazing seem to young men in college a manly 
Sport. It is the amusement of tyrants, who 
usually are cowards. 

4. Slavery. It is savagery to seize on a hu- 
man being as property. But Judah proposed 
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that the sons of Jacob should enslave their 
own brother, as a kindness in comparison 
with their cruelty. Judah appealed to their 
cupidity and it proved stronger than their 
envy, perhaps because it ministered to their 
envy. They may have thought the fate of 
their brother would be worse in slavery than 
in the pit. The opportunity was at hand. A 
caravan was already close on them, of Ishma- 
elites going down to Egypt. They sold Jo- 
seph for twenty pieces of silver. The appeal of 
Judah to their family pride sounds strangely 
here, but it was only an after thought, “ for 
he is our brother, our flesh.’’ The whole trans- 
action is a revolting picture of barbarism, but 
we must not forget that it is hardly a genera- 
tion since the law of our country protected 
such transactions and many good men de- 
fended them. 

5. Lying. It is easy for murderers to lie. 
They carefully planned their falsehood. Be- 
fore Joseph reached them they had agreed to 
kill him and to say, ‘‘ An evil beast hath de- 
voured him.” They killed a goat, and dabbled 
the hated coat in the blood and sent it to their 
father with a cruel message. Lying had be- 
come inwoven into the warp and woof of their 
lives. When a man is ready to injure another 
he is usually ready to lie to shield himself. 

6. Filial ingratitude. These brothers knew 
that the tenderest affection of the man who 
had begotten them went out toward Joseph. 
They knew that the sight of that coat would 
wound him to the heart. For all that Jacob 
had done for them they were ready to do 
this in return. Envy destroys natural affec- 
tion, 

7. Hypocrisy. All these rascals undertook 
to comfort their father whom they had made 
wretched. They went through the forms of 
decent family life—the whole of it a hollow 
mockery. This completes the picture. To 
such depths will envy bring any one. Drive 
it, in its beginnings, out of the heart. 

III. The spirit of envy. It is simply wretch- 
edness because some one whom we dislike 
is happy, and it seeks relief in making that 
one miserable. It is the meanest as well as 
one of the most powerful of all motives. It 
is, perhaps, more common than we suppose. 
Are we not familiar with the efforts of men 
and women tu depreciate those whom they 
dislike, to circulate stories injurious to their 
reputation and likely to cause them annoy- 
ance? Envy 1s not kindled by appetite, or 
by temptation to bodily indulgence. ‘It is 
a soul poison, yet acting fearfully upon the 
body itself, bringing more death into it than 
seemingly stronger and more tumultuous pas- 
sions that have their nearer seat in the 
fleshly nature.” ‘Envy is the rottenness of 
the bones.” 

IV. Consequences of envy. To an innocent 
boy it brought the torture of suspense in ex- 
pectation of a cruel death, sudden and jnal 
separation from his home aud all that he held 
dear, and the miseries of a life of slavery. To 
a fond father it brought long years of grief 
and at last the discovery that his children 
could allow him to suffer rather than tell him 
the truth. 

But to those who surrendered themselves to 
envy the consequences were the worst. The 
few shekels for which they sold their brother 
measured the estimate at which they held 
their souls. In trying to ruin Joseph they 
still further injured their own wicked selves. 
A Greek athlete had a statue reared in his 
honor for victory in the public games. One 
of his envious rivals tried to destroy it, and at 
last succeeded in moving it from its pedestal, 
when it toppled over on him and crushed him 
to death. The worst consequences of envy 
fall on those who cherish it, and no one is free 
from the danger of being overcome by it. 

The relief to this dismal picture is the provi- 
dence which Joseph pointed out to his breth- 
ren in his later years, when he said: ‘ As for 
you, ye meant evil against me; but God meant 
it for good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, 
to save much people alive.” But this divine 
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overruling of evil is to be considered in later 
chapters. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Show seeds of various kinds known to the 
children, as corn, beans, sweet peas, ete. Let 
tbe children tell you what will grow from each 
one. Planta bean and what happens? Show 
a bean or a pea which has been planted on 
wet cotton and has sprouted. Notice that the 
plant has begun to grow. What do you see 
here? Notice theseed leaves. What else will 
come as the plant grows? Sketch or describe 
the vine bearing leaves, flowers and at last 
the bean-pods or the pea-pods. How much 
comes from one seed! Show a dry thistle- 
head, or a picture of one. What will grow 
from the seeds in this flower? What harm 
can one seed do? Let the children think of 
the tall plant and of the many bad deeds that 
come from one thistle seed. Speak of our 
deeds and words as like seeds. Every thought 
and deed is to grow into something, either 
good or bad. Teach these verses: 

The sun and rain will ripen fast 
Each seed that thou hast sown; 
And every word and every act 
By its own fruit be known. 

Let the children tell you what sort of a seed 
Joseph’s brothers hadsown. Draw a tiny seed 
and name it envy. What grew from it? 
Sketch the plant growing from the seed. 
Show what kind of fruit the seed of envy 
bore, as the story is told. Name the plant 
hate. Did the brothers let it grow bigger in 
their hearts? What did they do? What did 
they bring to their father? What sort of fruit 
has this plant of hute borne already? Write 
sorrow on the board above the plant. By 
other illustrations show how the seeds of 
future joy or sorrow are sown every day, and 
that every seed bears its own kind. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, April 8-14. The Duty of Uniting with 
the Church, Eph. 2: 14-22; Col. 1: 18-24. 
For your own sake; for the sake of the church; 


for Christ’s sake. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

To unite with the church is to honor Christ, He 
founded the church. No one who loves Him should 
wish to withhold himseif from the institution which 
bears His name. 

We have been considering the church as Christ’s 
body. If this be a truth, and not a pleasing fiction, 
there is in it a reason, than which none can be 
stronger, for uniting with the church. 

There is hidden power in combined effort, which 
makes the sum total of result far greater than can 
be shown by the mere addition of the forces. There 
is power in the combustion of charcoal, of suiphur, 
of saltpeter, but the combustion of the combination 
of the three, by the wonderful law of God’s power 
in nature, is out of all proportion to the power of 
any one alone or of all taken singly. God’s power 
can enable one to chase a thousand,and that is 
about the limit, but two can put ten thousand to 
flight. The real significancé gf Luke 17: 21 is not 
found until we seek it in the margin of the Kevised 
Version. 

The Christian life isexogenous. John would make 
our relations with our brethren a practical test of 
our relations with Christ. His first epistle is worth 
reading through with this thought in mind, A man 
éan shut himself away from the lizht and comfort 
of the society of his bretnren and grow in grace; 
even so can a potato sprout in the cellar, but it isa 
puny sort of growth and the harvest is not larze. 


—_ 


Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 15-21. Self-Control and How to 
Gain It. Col, 5: 1-17. 

Self-control is more than the control of 
something belonging to one’s self. Whena 
rich young man comes of age he has to some 
extent the disposition of his own property, 
but he may be far from that mastery of him- 
self that will enable him to use his money 
wisely. One by diligent practice may have 
obtained perfect command of his voice, while 
at the same time possessing an ungovernable 
temper. The surgeon may know how to 
handle his instrument with precision and ef- 
fectiveness without being able to rule his 
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own passions. At the same time, other things 
being equal, he who has learned to control 
any of his bodily powers has started on the 
road to that fuller conquest in which all his 
thoughts, desires and actions are held in 
check and directed by a strong will. It is a 
little thing, to be sure, to say no when the 
sandy box is passed round the circle for per- 
haps the sixth consecutive time after every 
one knows he has had enough. It seems a 
trifling thing, too, to abandon some form of 
amusement when your better judgment tells 
you that you are in danger of over-indulgence, 
but ability to stop at the proper point, even in 
such everyday matters as these, shows that 
one bas certainly learned the A. B. C. of self- 
control. 

It takes some self-study to master one’s self. 
Turn the eve inward now and then and see 
the weaknesses and follies to which your 
temperament peculiarly exposes you. It is 
easy to go through life without once coming 
face to face with one’s real self. Dr. Stalker, 
in that interesting sermon of his entitled 
Four Men, points out the four lights in which 
any individual appears: first, as he sees him- 
self, second as his best friend sees him, third, 
as the world sees him, and, fourth, as God sees 
him. It is well for us now and then to view 
ourselves from each of these four angles, for 
the more thoroughly we understand ourselves 
the more likely are we to succeed in ruling 
our spirits. 

Then, too, we need to enter upon this work 
of self-conquest as a general planning a long 
campaign and who intends each day to ad- 
vance a little further into the enemy’s coun- 
try. He who undertakes to gain possession 
of himself must mean business. ‘‘ What 
makes a good artist?’’ says Professor Drum- 
mond. ‘ Practice.’”” “What makes a good 
ball player?” ‘* Practice.”” ‘* What makes a 
good Christian?’’ “ Practice.”’ So each day 
ought to witness some progress toward entire 
self-control. It will not come all at once— 
this poise and evenness of spirit. Little things 
and things not so little have power to throw 
us off our balance. Unguarded moments come 
when we are taken unawares, but the indomi- 
table purpose to conquer one’s self will bave 
its Way sooner or later. 

The Romans used to drag their captives be- 
hind their returning chariots, and Paul makes 
use of this tigure more than once t» signify 
the method by which Christ assumes and as- 
serts His mastery over those whom He draws 
to Himself. We shall never be entirely self- 
controlled until we are Christ-controlled. 
Every human life needs a center and a master. 
Christ is just that to those who love Him. 
The human soul, endowed with great powers, 
thrilled with a sense of its own possibilities, 
unless it is directed and steadied by Christ is 
like a great locomotive leaping down the track, 
with all its valves.¢pen but with no one in the 
cab to command it. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 16: 32; 23: 28: Matt. 
5: 38-48; 18: 8,9; Rom. 15: 1-3: 1 Cor. 10: 12, 





138; Eph. 4: 25-82; 6: 10-17; Phil. 4: 11-13; 2 
Thess. 3: 3; 2 Tim. 2: 22-26. 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK. 

Mr. W.H. Noyes of the Japan Mission writes 
in the Missionary /lerald of an aggressive 
movement on foot in the province of Joshu. 
Mr. Noyes, with two of the pastors, made a re- 
cent tour in the northern part of the province 
and met with such success in arousing the 
local evangelists and pastors, and awakening 
new Interest generally, that a plan for regular 
Visitation of the principal towns throughout 
the province was suggested. An interesting 
meeting of pastors and evangelists has been 
held to discuss this matter. In of the 
independent spirit which prevails in Japan, it 
is significant that the need of missionary help 
was felt on all sides. Mr. Noyes says these 
men could hardly wait till the tonriag matter 
was settled before proposing another scheme, 


view 
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namely, an increase in the missionary force in 
Joshu. They say, ‘Fill up the vacant pastor- 
ates, get some new men into the province, 
and last, but not least, let us have some more 
missionaries.” 


Touching Generosity. In response to the ap- 
peal of the A. M. A. for a special collec- 
tion in February most touching letters have 
been received from our colored churches and 
schools in the South, inclosing gifts ran- 
ging from thirty-one cents to $105. One letter 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Inclosed find sixteen dol- 
lars, our offering to the work. Congregation 
yesterday numbered seventy-five. All of 
them are in extreme poverty and mauy gave 
the last cent they had because they wished to 
show their appreciation of what the associa- 
tion has done for them.’”’ At another place 
the congregation walked in mud and rain 
from five to sixteen miles in order to attend 
the special service. One mother, a widow 
with seven children, came without shoes and 
poorly clad, but she gave fifteen cents—all 
she had. Another missionary writes: “ It was 
amusing, and at the same time touching, to 
see some of the poor old fathers, who had 
only twenty-five cents, changing it into nick- 
els and pennies to divide it among the chil- 
dren that they might give something to help 
the A. M. A. out of debt.’”’ The same self-sac- 
rificing generosity is shown in the responses 
from the mountain and Indian churches. A 
mountain preacher, who is giving his life to 
the work and receives but a small] salary, sent 
in thirty dollars as his personal gift. One 
girl, who had worked a week for sixty cents, 
gave ten cents. From a little Indian church 
came a contribution of $9.35, in spite of the 
failure of crops last year and the scarcity of 
ready money. If all of us gave in the same 
proportion to our means as these poor, igno- 
rant persons, the debt would be paid ina week. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

The Congo Railway. Trains are now running 
over the first sections of the Congo Railway, 
about twenty miles having been completed. 
From Matadi, the head of tidewater naviga- 
tion on the Congo, where the road begins, 
up to Nkenge it was necessary to overcome 
the greatest engineering difticulties, for the 
way had to be cut through huge rocks and 
costly bridges thrown over the,Mposi River. 
Nearly $2,500,000 have already been spent in 
the construction of the railway, but this sec- 
tion is the most difficult part and the exten- 
sion will be comparatively easy, though the 
line will probably not be completed for three 
or four years. The importance of this work 
in its relations to the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of Africa is great, inasmuch as the 
line will extend to Stanley Pool, from which 
point there are navigable waters for 1,000 
miles into the interior. Thus central equa- 
torial Africa will be brought into connection 
by steamer and railway lines with the civi- 
lized world. 


Lord Rosebery and [lissi An English jour- 
nal says that the missionaries of the various 
British societies, as well as all friends of mis- 
sions, have reason to rejoice in the appoint- 
ment of Lord Rosebery to the premiership. 
The Church Missionary Society received warm 
sympathy from him when he was interviewed 
in regard to Uganda in 1892. In this connec- 
tion he sp-ke enthusiastically of the work of 
Alexander Mackay, ‘‘the Christian Bayard, 
whose memory is dear, not only to bis immedi- 
ate northern country but all over the empire.” 
Ris interest in the London Missionary Society 
was shown by his attending their valedictory 
meeting in the same year, and he has more 
than once come into relations with the Free 
Chureh. He attended its Generali Assembly 
one year and listened to a debate on the con- 
version of the Jews. 





A Vast Home Mission Field. One of the largest 
home mission fields in the world is that under 
the care of the Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
Western Canada, an unknown land to most 


Europeans, has an area as great as that of 
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Europe without Russia, while the habitable 
part of it, as large as Central Europe, is capa- 
ble of sustaining a population of many mil- 
lions. The Canadian Pacific Railway opened 
up this vast region, and immigrants are now 
pouring in at the rate of 30,000 a year. About 
one-third of the settlers are Presbyterians, 
and as early as 1881 the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada began work among them 1n antici- 
pation of the railway. A special interest has 
always been shown in the railway men from 
the first, when the missionary went with the 
railroad gang into the new country. The 
various settlements and colonies are so scat- 
tered and the distances so great that much 
time is spent on the road. A missionary 
takes charge of a group of preaching stations. 
One travels regularly 240 miles by rail and 
preaches at fourteen points, while another 
travels 160 miles, having also his fourteen 
preaching stations. Workis carried on among 
the ranch men and cowboys,in the mining 
and lumber camps, as well as among the 
fishery colonies on the Pacific. During the 
past nine years the Canadian Church has 
planted 712 preaching stations, built 212 
churches and gathered into them 15,000 com- 
municants. Now the work is growing too 
great for her own resources, and this year an 
appeal has been sent to the Presbyterians 
across the water for help. 


Prince Besolow. It is reported in the daily 
papers that Besolow, the African prince who 
is a member of the freshman class in Williams 
College, has been called back to Africa to rule 
over his people. According to the story which 
he has told in his addresses at various churches, 
upon the death of his father, an African chief, 
Besolow’s uncle assumed the power and the 
young prince was obliged to flee. Now it is 
said that his people demand his return to 
his native land, and even the usurping uncle 
expresses a like desire. The wessage is said 
to have been communicated to Prince Besolow 
by a young Liberian, who was sent as a repre- 
sentative of his people to one of the World’s 
Fair congresses at Chicago. 


A Philanthropic Bulgarian. The foieign immi- 
grants in this country who are fit objects for 
rescue work are a vast army. But it is sel- 
dom that Castie Garden receives men who, 
after a very few vears of training, become 
worthy leaders in philanthropic work, as in 
the case of a Bulgarian who is today a prom- 
ivent worker iu rew and progressive methods 
of reformatory work in one of our large cities. 
Five years ago Mr. Tsanoff came to New York 
with the intention of studying at Ambersi 
College, of which he had indirectly heard. 
He became a regular attendant at the Bowery 
mission and was soon aided by one of the 
mission workers to realize his ambition. He 
succeeded in working his way through a 
course of two years’ study at Amberst and 
then took a sociological course in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. After graduation he 
became interested in the poor children of Phil- 
adelphia and organized there the Culture Ex- 
tension League for the purpose of training 
and uplifting the boys and girls in neglected 
sections of the city. It aims to provide for 
them elevating amusements, to induce the 
commubpity to set apart proper playgrounds, 
to better sanitary conditions an] to aid young 
people in learning trades. The league, of 
which Dr. Charles Roads is president, will en- 
deavor to extend its work until it shall be- 
come a national movement. 

Rev. G. E. Albrecht calls our attention toa 
mistake in our issue of Jan. 25. He says there 
is absolutely no polygainy in Japan. 

ae ws a oe 

Sin is the reign of uvfilial feeling in the 
heart that was made for filial love, and where 
this reigns the created sonship can never ful- 
fill its ends, or the creative Fatherhood be sat- 
isfied with its unrealized ideal.—A. M. Fair- 
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Earnestness alone makes life eternity.—Cur- 
lyle. 
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Literature 


: BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

Volume [. covers words under the letters 
from A. to L. inclusive. A second volume 
soon will appear and the two also are to 
come out in one in another edition. This 
first part of the two-volume edition is about 
the same size as, and a very little smaller 
than, either volume of the Century Diction- 
ary. The single volume edition probably 
will be a little thicker than the latest Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary and will 
have a slightly larger page. This first vol- 
ume strikes the eye agreeably. It is neatly 
and tastefully bound, the paper is of good 
quality with wide margins, the type is clear 
and handsome, and, although the defini- 
tions are in smaller type than most people 
enjoy, this is inevitable in the case of such 
a work in only one or two volumes. The 
Century Dictionary has larger, more easily 
readable type, but the fact helps to make 
six volumes necessary and of course to en- 
large the cost to the purchaser. ‘The illus- 
trations in the Standard also are excellent 
in quality and sufficiently numerous. Whole 
pages of finely executed colored pictures, 
as of birds, flags of the nations, military 
medals and orders, etc., enliven the work. 
Mechanically it makes an excellent impres- 
sion. 

If asked why another great dictionary 
were needed at all most people doubtless 
would reply that they know of no reason, 
and this feeling is natural. But if what has 
been done well be done again better the 
superiority of the latest result justifies its 
existence. This is the test to which such a 
dictionary must submit. How far the Stand- 
ard satisfies it the thousands who use such 
works will gradually learn to determine for 
themselves as no method of examination 
but actual use can determine. We are sat- 
isfied, however, from our own examination 
of it, positively in respect to its own char- 
acteristics and also comparatively with the 
Century and Webster’s International at 
hand, that it deserves hearty commendation 
and will make its way. 

It includes nearly 300,000 words, a need- 
less number for most of us, to be sure, and 
containing some words, such as ‘ Christ- 
massy,’’ neither the meaning nor the pro- 
nunciation of which could fail to be evident 
without explanation, but most of its con- 
tents will serve somebody’s need. It is ex- 
ceptionally well supplied with the technical 
terms used by many sorts of handicrafts- 
men, and the list of new words springing 
up in connection with electrical science is a 
long one. Scientists of all sorts will find it 
especially prepared for their use. Pronun- 
ciation has been scrutinized by a corps of 
experts and the results in most cases are 
highly satisfactory. The methods by which 
these results are indicated are less satisfac- 
tory, however. Take the word ‘“‘abase”’ 
forinstance, An unfamiliar character much 
like an ‘‘a,’’ but not one, is used to indi- 
cate the sound of the first syllable and sig- 
nifies that this ‘‘a’’ is to be pronounced 
like “a” in ‘monarch.’ The Century says 
essentially the same thing and some of the 
doctors therefore may be assumed to have 
agreed upon it, although we never heard 
anybody pronounce it so. In fact Webster 
gives a much more natural and usual sound, 
that of “a” in “‘ask.’’ But when you look 
to see how the ‘‘a”’ in the second syllable 
is pronounced, you are referred to an ‘‘e”’ 
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with a sort of circumflex accent over it, 
thus ‘'é.’”’ The long ‘“ta’’ sound usually 
expressed by ‘'a,’’ and universally under- 
stood, is wholly omitted in this dictionary 
under ‘‘a’’ and you have to hunt for it 
under *‘e’’ until you find ‘*é.”’ This is ab- 
surd and indicates the danger of pedantry 
in such a book at the expense of good sense. 
It is high time that dictionary makers 
ceased to devise new and peculiar expres- 
sions to indicate ordiuary sounds, and agreed 
upon one particular set, simple, intelligible 
and generally familiar. A new set of char- 
acters to express sounds is a defect in any 
dictionary, not an advantage to it. 

Disputed spellings have been determined 
by a large committee of philologists with 
Professor March, of Lafayette College, at its 
head, The teudency toward simpler forms 
of spelling bas been recognized. The general 
rule of literary judgment has been to omit 
no word found ina living book. ‘This rule 
is too liberal and leads to the admission 
of such a word as ‘“kopi,’’ used in Uganda 
in Africa to signify a peasant and found in 
Stanley’s Through the Dark Continent ina 
passage in which Stanley, if quoted accu- 
rately in this dictionary, actually translates 
it into English himself, thus rendering it 
needless for the reader to look up its mean- 
ing anywhere. The names of the experts 
who have combined their labors to produce 
this dictionary are sufficient to justify con- 
fidence in the high general quality of their 
work, but that considerable buman nature 
has survived their expert training is evident. 

The Standard Dictionary does not seem 
to be the superior of the Century Diction- 
ary on the whole but in many particulars it 
is quite equal to that. In the field which 
we understand it to aim specially to fill, 
that of the one or two-volume English dic- 
tionary, it certainly is superior to Webster, 
although that is good enough for most peo- 
ple’s use, or to Worcester. It will much 
more than answer any ordinary student’s 
demands and mapy specialists will find in it 
hitherto unaccustomed provision for their 
needs, [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $7.50.) 

SANDOW’S PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


’ 


This is a remarkable volume about a re- 
markable man. Its editor is Capt. G. M. 
Adam, formerly an officer in the Canadian 
militia. Its subject and hero is Mr. Eugene 
Sandow, the strongest athlete in the world 
so farasis known or probable. The book 
describes him and his striking career and 
also sets forth the system of physical train- 
ing which he has developed and which also 
has developed him. Mr. Sandow is not one 
of those abnormally powerful men who, 
having great inherited strength, have merely 
trained themselves to perform wonderful 
and startling feats. He has surpassed all 
such rivals at their own best but he is not 
one of them. Originally he was not uncom- 
monly well developed or sturdy but by sys- 
tematic exercise followed up with unusual 
enthusiasm he has made himself what many 
competent medical experts, sculptors, etc., 
have unanimously pronounced the most con- 
spicuous example of symmetrical, vigorous 
physical perfection known to modern ages 
and probably also the most conspicuous in 
the whole of human history. 

We will not take space here to narrate the 
marvelous things which Mr. Sandow does. 
They are well worth description but after all 
are of less importance, and scem to be 80 re- 
garded by him, than the system of physical 
culture which he is introducing in different 
countries and which already has won wide 
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approval among authorities on such subjects. 
It is a system of dumb-bell and bar-vell 
exercises, simple although largely varied. 
[t calls for no straining or even violent 
effort. It does away with the costly appa- 
ratus so much of which commonly is sup- 
posed to be necessary, and it is based upon 
and throughout is in harmony with the 
soundest common sense. Mr. Sandow is a 
trained student in anatomy and has thought 
out everything in the light of this training. 
It should be added that he is a man of cul- 
ture and refinement, who will have nothing 
to do with pugilism and seeks to make 
prominent the intellectual not less than the 
physical side of athletics. We strongly 
commend this book to athletic amateurs, to 
teachers and to parents of weak or imper- 
fectly developing children. It cannot fail 
to prove valuable if its suggestions are ob- 
served with reasonable fidelity. Moreover 
its narrative chapters possess very great in 
terest and it is illustrated freely and effect- 
ively by photographs and drawings. Its 
publishers, Messrs. J. Selwyn Tait & Sons, 
of New York, have spared no pains to issue 
it in a handsome and substantial shape. It 
will be exceptionally popular and useful. 
[$3.00. ] 
AMERICAN COLONIAL MEDALS, 


The history of several leading nations has 
been illustrated in a certain sense during 
the last three or four centuries by the 
striking of medals commemorating events 
or individuals of special importance. The 
study of this numismatic department of his- 
tory is at once engrossing and instructive 
although by the nature of the case it is 
pursued exhaustively by only comparatively 
few persons. Foreign experts occasionally 
have printed the results of their researches 
and the British Museum has issued a num- 
ber of such works, but such publications 
have not been known, except as importa- 
tions, here. There is special value, there- 
fore, in the first volume which embodies 
the fruits of the efforts of an American 
numismatist, and we are glad to call atten- 
tion to it. Its full title is American Colo- 
nial History Illustrated by Contemporary 
Medals. It describes the collection of med- 
als made by the late C. Wyllys Betts and 
bequeathed by him to Yale University, of 
which he was a graduate. He had par- 
tially compiled it personally and after his 
death it was intrusted to Messrs. W. T. R. 
Marvin, of Boston, and L. H. Low, of New 
York, editors of the American Journal of 
Numismatics, who have edited it and sup- 
plied necessary notes, They have done 
their work thoroughly well. 

Mr. Betts had studied his subject dili- 
gently both at home and abroad, but had 
not finally revised the manuscript of his 
book. This, therefore, they have done, also 
supplying whatever seemed to remain neces- 
sary in the way of explanation and com- 
ment. The book describes 625 medals, and 
nearly 200 engravings of their obverse and 
reverse dies are supplied. The legends also 
are translated and such abbreviations as 
have been deciphered are interpreted. The 
medals are classified by periods of time, the 
earliest being one of Philip II. of Spain, 
‘King of the New World,” and dating in 
1556. Among the more important pericds 
are those of discovery, colonization and the 
Revolution. There also are chapters about 
the medals commemorating Admiral Ver- 
non, a portrait of whom serves as frontis- 
piece, about those relating to John Law and 
the ‘‘ Mississippi Bubble,” about those pre- 
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sented by Congress to Revolutionary heroes, 
ete. Several of the more interesting med- 
als mentioned are those representing Peter 
Heyn and his naval victory at Matanzas, 
1629; the Colonization medal, showing King 
Charles of England and his queen, Catha- 
rine of Portugal, 1670; one of the Dutch 
West India Company, 1683; one called The 
American Century Plant, the American aloe, 
1700; one of William Penn, 1775; and one of 
John Paul Jones, 1779. Of course the vol- 
ume takes the form of a descriptive cata- 
Jogue rather than of a narrative, but its in. 
terest and value are not diminished thereby. 
It is printed and bound handsomely and 
must rank from the first as a standard work 
on its subject. It is a useful service to 
scholars as well as a graceful tribute to the 
author’s memory which his brother, Mr. F. 
Ii, Betts, has rendered in promoting the 
editing and publishing of the book. [Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co, Ld. $3.00.) 
RELIGIOUS. 

Prof. W. F. Adeney, of New College (Con- 
gregational) in London, is the author of The 
Theology of the New Testament [Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cents], a plain and terse but 
eminently scholarly work, It supplies an 
outline of the teaching of Jesus Christ and 
of the apostles, and is a book for both the 
learned and the common people. It deals 
with the gospel doctrines but in the way of 
practical application as well as of theory 
and it is at once a hand-book, available for 
study and instruction but it is also far from 
ill-suited for a place among one’s books in- 
tended to promote reflection and the devo- 
tional mood, Adeney does not 
attempt to conduct the reader beyond the 
contines of familiar truth but he guides one 
from point to point within them ina fresh, 
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vigorous and genuinely helpful manner. 

Rev. G. M. Boynton, D. D., has prepared 
an excellent Pastor's Manual (Cong, 8. S. & 
Pub, Society. $1.00]. Most such books are 
not worth a second glance, but this seems 
to be about as comprehensive and, which is 
more important, about as judiciously se- 
lected and compiled as the case admits. 
Most pastors will be agreeably surprised to 
find it a book which they can use, if they 
are conscious of needing such an aid. It 
contains appropriate forms for different oc- 
casions, selections for use in the sick room, 
at funerals, etc., the Congregational creeds, 
a few selected prayers from Protestant lit- 
urgies, ete., and is printed handsomely and 
bound strongly in limp, but not too limp, 
covers. Itis an example of a first-rate book 
in its line. 

Prof. J. 8S. Blackie’s little book, The Ideal 


wf Humanity in Old Times and New [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.00] contains six essays. 


Their respective subjects are David, King 
of Israel, On Christian Unity, Wisdom, 
Women, St. Paul and the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and The Scottish Covenanters. Pro- 
fessor Blackie always is fresh, forcible and 
practical and often utters himself with gen- 
uine beauty of expression. These essays 
vary greatly in style as in theme. But in 
each, and each topic also is treated with an 
evident fitness of manner, he offers his read- 
ers material which is sure to set them to 
thinking. The volume is religious but in 
close and helpful touch with everyday life. 
STORIES, 

The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine [In- 
ternational News Co. 50 cents], by Ade- 
line Sergeant, deals with the problem which 
rises when a woman finds the man with 
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whom she is in love and whose love she has 
won to have been false previously to another 
woman. It is handled wisely and well and 
the story is told with both spirit and pathos. 
In respect to both intellectual and moral 
caliber it is considerably above the average 
of stories of its class. A Ward in Chan- 
cery [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] is Mrs. 
Alexander’s latest tale. With the firm touch 
of a trained expert in novel-writing she has 
portrayed the fortunes of a wealthy young 
girl left to the care of a not over-sympa- 
thetic guardian and his family. The ele- 
ments of the story are somewhat common- 
place and its genuine interest throughout is 
proof of the author’s skill, The minor char- 
acters are drawn as skillfully as the princi- 
pals and the action is good. 

William Black’s novels in the new Har- 
per’s edition at eighty cents a volume con- 
tinue to come out but must be nearly all 
published by this time. Where one can 
find eighty cents worth of more enjoyable 
literature in its line we are not aware. 
Donald Ross of Heimra is the volume just 
out. It is one of the most delightfully 
Scotch of them all. We have reread the 
series 4s it has appeared with a fresh inter- 
est which we hardly supposed it possible to 
feel. Pansy Stories [A. I. Bradley & Co. 
75 cents] is not as some may suppose a vol- 
ume of stories by the well-known ‘ Pansy,”’ 
but by Virge Reese Phelps. They are eight 
in number, simple, graphic, entertaining 
and religiously helpful. They will please 
the children and do them good. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Six more numbers conclude the series of 
Famous Composers and Their Works [J. B. 
Millet Co. Each 50 cents], edited by J. K. 
Paine, Theodore Thomas and Karl Klauser. 
These make thirty in all. They treat of 
Chopin, Dvorak, Glinka, Rubinstein, Tscha- 
ikowsky, Liszt, Grieg, Gade, William Byrd, 
Henry Pureell, John Field, Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Balfe, Sullivan, C. H. H. Parry, A. C. 
Mackenzie, C. V. Stanford, and of music in 
Russia, Poland, Scandinavia and Hungary, 
in England and in America, three general 
articles. As in the earlier volumes of the 
series the portrait of almost, if not liter- 
ally, every composer is given and there are 
biographical and critical sketches of a high 
order. We have commented favorably and 
often upon this series and now only need 
note its completion. We are glad to see 
that the editors, instead of filling the last 
number with title-pages, indexes, etc., have 
devoted it to such material as all the other 
numbers of the great work contain, and 
they now offer their subscribers the addi- 
tional thirty-two pages of contents, etc., for 
nothing. Most purchasers will be glad to 
have their copies bound and then they will 
form an exceedingly useful and enjoyable 
work. 

Another volume in that pleasant and 
scholarly series, The Story of the Nations, 
is The Christian Recovery of Spain [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], that is, the story of 
Spain from the Moorish Conquest to the 
fall of Granada, 711-1492. It is by H. E. 
Watts. He has studied the old chroniclers 
well and has woven a clear and lively narra- 
tive of the union in one nation of its sev- 
eral original dissimilar factors. It is a pic- 
turesque, romantic story, full of incident 
and richly suggestive to the thoughtful 
reader. A specially entertaining chapter is 


that about the famous Cid. Mr. Watts 
states that all doubt about the existence of 
this great popular hero has been set at rest 
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by recent discoveries, and the story of his 
checkered career is a thrilling addition to 
a narrative otherwise far from dull. The 
book is illustrated and is one of the most 
engrossing of its series. 

Mrs. W. S. Dana’s pretty little book, Ac- 
cording to Season [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
75 cents], a series of entertaining and in- 
forming talks about the flowers in the order 
of their appearance in the woods and fields, 
is certain of a large and lasting popularity. 
You may read it on your veranda as you 
look off over your own or your neighbor’s 
meadows and groves, and you will tind it 
another charming open-air book. You may, 
and probably you will after you have read 
it once or twice, carry it in your pocket 
when you go for your daily drive, and you 
will find it a handy book of reference 
throughout the season. A part, at least, of 
its chapters have been printed already in 
some Tribune, whether the New York or 
another we do not know, but those who 
have read them once will welcome them in 
this new form. 

Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho! [Mac- 
millan & Co. 50 cents] has been abridged 
for schoo] use into a compact form which 
nevertheless is sufficiently large and well 
proportioned to abound in interest. The 
original is one of the author’s most fasci- 
nating productions and there can be no 
doubt about the popularity of this abridg- 
ment of it.——Town Geology [Macmillan & 


Co. 50 cents] also is one of Kingsley’s 
books. It is based upon lectures to young 


men and it treats of soil, pebbles, stones, 
coal, lime and slates. It is asort of popular 
introduction to the study of geology. 
Prof. Waller Deering, Ph. D., has edited 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell [D. C. Heath & Co. 
65 cents] for its publishers’ Modern Lan- 
guage Series. The work is well done in all 
respects. Messrs. Wentworth and Hill’s 
Examination Manual in Plane Geometry 
[Ginn & Co. 55 cents] also is well adapted 
to its purpose. It is arranged simply and 
effectively. 

Prof. V. M. Spalding’s Guide to the Study 
of Common Plants [D. C. Heath & Co. 8% 
cents] is not specially novel in any respect 
and does not profess to be, but is a well 
arranged and well written manual for classes 
in high schools, admirably suited to do 
actual, everyday service.——The first vol- 
ume of The Psychological Development of 
Expression [Columbia School of Oratory. 
Chicago], by Mary A. Blood and Ida M. 
Riley, offers an exceptionally well selected 
and neatly printed list of selections for read- 
ing or declamation, a few preliminary pages 
discussing the subject of true expression and 
how it is to be attained.—Two or three 
reading books of a superior sort also claim 
notice just here. One contains numbers 1, 
4 and 30, and a second numbers 60 and 61, of 
the Riverside Literature Series. That is, 
the former includes Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
Whittier’s Snow Bound, etc., and Lowell's 
Vision of Sir Launfal, etc., and the latter 
the Sir Roger De Coverley Papers. They are 
from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cost fifty 
and forty cents respectively, and are printed 
attractively. 

We take pleasure in calling the notice of 
our readers to the first practical application 
of forest management in the United States, 
and it may be said to have proved a success 
although the experiment has not yet been 
concluded. It is described in Biltmore For- 
est, a small publication by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, the consulting forester. Biltmore 
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is Mr. G. W. Vanderbilt’s large estate near 
Asheville, N.C. The forest is a part of this 
estate. It had been greatly injured through 
the carelessness of the small farmers who 
owned it before Mr. Vanderbilt, and in im- 
proving it the aim of making the improve- 
ments repay their own cost has been stead- 
ily kept in view, and with marked success, 
The story of the wise and fruitful manage- 
ment of the forest by Mr. Pinchot—who is a 
pioneer, if not actually the original leader, 
in the field of scientific forestry in this 
country—is highly interesting and suggest- 
ive. The first year although the total ex- 
penditure was almost $10,000, the actual 
cost to the owner was a little less than $400, 
so great were the returns, and during 1893 
an actual profit of more than $1,200 was se- 
cured. The book shows that forestry can 
be carried on remuneratively, in whole or 
in part, and is even more valuable in the 
information which it affords about trees, 
methods of dealing with them, etc. 

We cannot think that there are many to 
whom Bill Nye’s History of the United States 
{J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00] will seem funny 
on the whole. There are actually funny 
things in it, but they are few and far be- 
tween and the author’s pathetic struggles to 
fill his contract to be droll throughout would 
almost draw tears from a grindstone. It is 
a would-be comie outline of American his- 
tory. It is often vulgar when it ought to 
be at least dignitied and generally silly when 
it aimsto be witty. The author condescends 
to cater to the amusement of persons of low 
and coarse ideas of fun and to do this often 
at the expense of men and occurrences de- 
serving of respect and even reverence. At 
the risk of disgusting our readers, we quote 
one passage taxen at random, and a fair 
specimen of the whole book: 

Franklin was a good printer, and finally got 
to be a foreman. He made an excellent fore- 
man, sitting by the hour in the composing- 
room and spitting on the stove, while he cussed 
the make-up and presswork of the other 
papers. Then he would go into the editorial 
rooms and scare the editors to death with a 
wild shriek for more copy. 

He knew just how to conduct himself as a 
foreman so that strangers would think he 
owned the paper. 

Such rubbish demoralizes even such minds 
as enjoy it. Its tendency is distinctly to 
lower the public conception of refinement 
and manliness alike in literature and life. 
We do not suppose that we need to advise 
many of our readers not to buy such a book 
and our excuse for giving it so much of our 
space is our sense of obligation to protest 
once in a while in the name of genuine, 
bright, hearty fun against such coarse trav- 
esties of it as this author and some others 
are willing to belittle themselves by offer- 
ing to the public. 


NOTES. 

—— The next book by Madame Sarah Grand, 
author of The Heavenly Twins, is to be a 
collection of short stories called Our Manifold 
Lives. 





The Portfolio and L’Art have reduced 
the size of their pages. The Portfolio here- 
after is to consist of a single monograph 
monthly upon some artist or artistic topic. 

—— The Luxembourg Gallery in Paris has 
received several works by English artists 
including two drawings by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, several designs by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones—who by the way has just been 
made a baronet—Love and Life, a picture by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, and one by Mr. Edward 
Calvert. 

—— The late Senator Schoelcher, the ‘‘ Gar- 
rison of France” and the author of the 
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authoritative biography of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, which contains much new material about 
him, attempted to arrange for an English and 
American edition of the work. Frederick 
Douglass has written an introduction for it. 
An English publisher is ready to take the 
English portion of the edition but thus far no 
American publisher will consent to stand 
sponsor for the American portion. 

Messrs. J. A. Hill & Co. of New York 
announce a new subscription book, entitled 
Congregationalists in America: a Popular His- 
tory of Their Origin, Belief, Polity and Work, 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., editor of the 
Congregationalist. It willinclude introductory 
notes by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., and Major 
General O. O. Howard ; also special chapters as 
follows: on Congregationalists in the North- 
west by Rev. Dr. J. E. Roy, on Congregation- 
alists and Their Literature by Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man, on Congregationalists and the Young by 
Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark and on Ecclesiastical 
Councils by Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint. The book 
will be fully illustrated with portraits of em- 
inent leaders on Congregationalism, views of 
historic places, colleges, churches and other 
public buildings. It is to be ready in July. 





— The British High Court of Justice has 
set aside the recent verdict of the lower court, 
awarding Mrs. John B. Martin, formerly Mrs. 
Victoria C. Woodhull, five dollars damages 
against the authorities of the British Museum 
in London for permitting the public access to 
two books about the Beecher scandal and 
containing alleged libelous statements about 
her. This decision of the matter is manifestly 
just. The books are not being circulated in 
any such sense as to be obnoxious to the law 
and it is simply impossible for the guardians 
of such a library to read through every volume 
which finds room upon their shelves. It is 
generally understood that the British Museum 
aims to secure one copy of every book printed 
anywhere. Of course it cannot succeed in 
this yet it bas ceaseless and very large ad- 
ditions. It now receives annually about 95,- 
000 books, not to mention all the newspapers, 
etc., which are sent it. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

AN ISLAND GARDEN. By Celia Thaxter. pp. 126. 
$4.00. 

Does Gop SEND TROUBLE? By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D. pp. 93. $1.00. 

Bayou FoLk. By Kate Chopin. pp. 313. $1 

BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND. By William Elliot ¢ 
D.D. pp. 252. 75 cents. 

A Birp-LOovVeR IN THE WEST. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. pp. 278. $1.25. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

A BRAVE BaBy. By Sara E. Wiltse. pp.142. 55 
cents. 

THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH WRITERS. Compiled 
by Rosine Mellé. pp.212. 85 cents. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SPIRITUAL MAN. By W. M. 
Lisle. pp. 209. $1.50. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE BooKs OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By W.G. Moorehead, D.D. pp. 363. 
$1.50. 

THE CONVERSION OF INDIA. By George Smith, 
LL.D. pp. 258. $1.50. 

Is MOSES SCIENTIFIC? By Rev. P. E. Kipp. pp. 
239. $1.25. 

THE CuRist. By J.H. Brookes. pp. 287. $1.25. 
OUTLINES OF THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF 
THE BiBLe. By D. A. Reed. pp.107. 75 cents. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN MODERN LIFE. By 

Principal A. M. Fairbairn. ty $1.50. 

Tre HEAVENLY ALCHYMIST. By Susan A. Wood- 
bridge. pp.151. $1.50. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOW. By Emily M. 
Morgan. pp.108. 75 cents. 

AT THE LorpD’s TABLE. By Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D.D. pp.127. @ cents. 

A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 

THe EPIsTLe OF St. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. By 
H.C.G. Moule, M.A. pp. 437. $1.50. 

Tue EpisTLes oF St. Peter. By J. R. Lumby, 
D.D. pp. 374. $1.50. 

THE GOSPEL OF St. MATTHEW. By Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. 2 vols. pp. 255 and 238. $2.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Prof.Carl Von Weizsdcker. Vol. 1. pp. 46. 

35. 

THe STrory OF AUSTRALASIA. By Greville Tre- 
garthen. pp. 444.. $1.0. 

Raxpom ROAMING. By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
pp- 24. $1.75. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 2 vols. pp. 2and 3%. $2.00. 

THe Tempest. By William Shakespeare. pp. 114. 
45 cents. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
EZEKIEL. By Rev. Buchanan Blake. pp. 238, $1.50. 
American Book Co. New York. 
INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By W. 

R. Harper, Ph. D., and Prof. 1. B. Burgess. pp. 96. 
40 cents. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO Eurore. Compiled 
by Edward King. pp. 505. $1.50. 
Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 
PUZZLES OLD AND NEW. By Professor Hoffman, 
pp. 394. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
TRAVELS IN A TREE-ToP. By C.C. Abbott. pp. 215. 
$1.25. 
Authors’ Union. Baltimore. 
THE SABBATH FOR MAN. By Rev. W. F. Crafts. 
pp. 672. $1.50. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
DEATH AND AFTERWARDS. By Henry Varley. pp. 
64. 25 cents. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York, 
A CostLy FREAK. By Maxwell Gray. pp. 298. 50 
cents. 
F. Tennyson Neely. New York. 
THE ANARCHIST. By R. H. Savage. pp. 399. 50 
cents. 
MAGAZINES, 


March. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—CHARITIES RE- 
VIEW.—ALTRUISTIC REVIEW.—DARTMOUTH LIT- 
ERARY. 

April. CASSELL'S.—POPULAR SCTIENCE.—CHAUTAU=+ 
QUAN.—WORTHINGTON’S.—CATHOLIC WORLD, —IN« 
TERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.—LIPPINCOTT’S.— 
HARPER’S8.—ROMANCE.—ST. NICHOLAS.—TO-DAY, 
—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST.—ATLANTIC.—SCRIBNER’S.—PALL MALU GAs 
ZETTE.—NORTH AMERICAN, 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 30, 


It was pleasant to welcome as leader of the 
meeting the president of Berkshire Branch, 
Mrs. E. J. Giddings, who read John 15, and 
spoke of close union with Christ and depend. 
ence upon Him. She quoted from Mrs. Emily 
R. Montgomery, ‘‘ There is such a thing as 
playing with the Lord; abide with Him,” and 
illustrated the sweetness of constant abiding 
by the joy one feels in being at home again 
after a prolonged absence. 

The Marathi Mission being upon the prayer 
calender for the week, there was special fitness 
in an address from Rev. R. A. Hume of Ahe 
mednagar. He characterized this missionasa 
tired mission, because every one has far more 
than the work of an individual; as a tried 
mission, because of the necessity of cutting 
down appropriations; as a hopeful mission, 
because of the many encouragements in the 
work, speaking especially of the large num- 
bers learning to read, as recently reported by 
some of the Bible women, and of the touching 
death of a child of one of these women, a lit- 
tle girl whose name, being interpreted, was 
Chrysanthemum, and who asked for a Bible, 
and placing it under her head passed into the 
other life; as a mission enjoying much come 
fort in the support which is given it by those 
in ourown land. He stated that in 1855, when 
Dr. Anderson and Dr. Thompson, as a deputa- 
tion from the American Board, visited the 
mission, it was estimated that twenty-seven 
more missionaries were needed to carry on 
the work, and at the present time the number 
is less than it was then; yet the work has 
grown and is growing with 475 native agents. 
He referred especially to Mrs. E. S. Hume of 
Bombay, whose name was upon the calendar 
for the day, and prayer was offered for her, in 
her sorrow and in her joy, as well as for all 
the members of the mission. 

Tho’ sundered far, by faith we meet 
Around one common mercy-seat. 

Mrs. Carpenter of the Baptist Board was in 
troduced and spoke of her seventeen years’ 
residence in Burmah, of the trials of a hot 
climate to those who have been brought up in 
the temperate zone, and asked, ‘‘ What is the 
remedy for such weariness ?—to make smaller 
plans? Can we?’ tather would she recom- 
mend “the childlike faith and content in 
doing what one can do.” She also spoke of 
her later residence in Japan and of mission 
work there. 

Mrs. Charles Carleton Coffin, who has trav- 
eled in India, spoke of the terrible heat of 
Calcutta. She thought we ought to pray that 
our missionaries may be able to resist a try- 
ing climate. 
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News from the Churches 
PASSING COMMENT. 

Our Welsh brothers evidently believe in 
the preached word. At a local association 
four of the brethren furnished eight sermons 
in two days. 

Musical societies are springing up in many 
localities. A church has few better ways of 
influencing the social life of its young people 
than by such organizations. 

The church that built its chapel in two days 
must at present stand in the foreground as an 
example of what enthusiasm can do in a good 
cause, 

It is true that the city church stands for 
more than the regular services, giving each of 
its members some congenial work. In acoun- 
try church there is not the same opportunity 
for this on account of the intimate acquaint- 
ance of each with the hves of all. But the 
opportunity for displaying the Christian vir- 
tues is proportionately greater, 

Weary agents who have carried the church 
subseription-book through the parish, the 
while filled with anxiety lest both ends may 
not meet, will rejoice on reading the Interest- 
ing Letter. It is a comfort to kuow of one 
church where such a work can be done, and 
What one has done more can do. In many 
communities non-church-goers give something 
to support preaching, but doubtless this 
eburch whose expenses are provided for can 
find some cause for which to solicit their sub- 
scriptions. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 
——, MARCH 28, 1894. 

Dear Congregationalist : The church of which 
Tam pastor has recently tried an experiment 
in church finances that was so successful that 
Iam constrained to give it publicity, thinking 
that possibly other churches might like to 
adopt the plan. Our church has the free seat 
system. In former years it has been our cus- 
tom to make a canvass of the parish at the 
beginning of the year for the funds required 
to meet our current expenses. This year we 
resolved to try a different plan. The Sunday 
before Easter I gave notice that on Easter 
Sunday morning the people were requested to 
come to church prepared to make their pledges 
for chureb support, as we were determined to 
see how much money could be raised without 
personal solicitation from any one. 

At the close of the sermon on Easter morn- 
ing, while the choir was singing a selection 
(for it was my aim tu make it an act of wor- 
ship), a number of our young men went 
through the congregation distributing cards, 
on which the people were asked to write their 
names with the amount they were willing to 
subscribe. These cards were then collected 
and brought to the table in front of the pulpit, 
where the amounts subscribed were called off 
and recorded. Everything was done decently 
and in order. When the subscriptions were 
footed up it was found that the people had 
pledged thus voluntarily $2,340, which is about 
$750 in excess of the amount obtained last year 
by the personal canvass! I believe that God 
will bless any church that will honor the Chris- 
tian rule of giving—even in providing for its 
current expenses. Our experience is a most 
emphatic indorsement of the free seat system 
as the “‘ more excellent way.” H. 

MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION. 

The association met, March 22, with the 
church in Jackson, Rev. S. P. Smith, pastor. 
The opening sermon was by Rev. C. L. Harris. 
Mr. A. T. Washington was moderator. Al- 
though the attendance was not large the ad- 
dresses, reports and discussions were inter- 
esting, helpful and encouraging. 

The reports of the churches, Sunday schools, 
missionary societies and Societies of Christian 
Endeavor showed, in most cases, a good de- 
gree of religious interest, and numbers of con- 
versions were reported. A discussion on tem- 
perance was opened by Miss Tapley. Dr. 


W. A. Duncan made an exceedingly practical 
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address on Sunday School Work. <A paper on 
Our Homes, presented by Rev. S. P. Smith, 
was followed by an address full of suggestions 
of great practical value from Field Superin- 
tendent Dickerman of the A. M. A., and by 
ringing words from Miss Dickey, the heroic 
founder aud supporter of the school at Clin- 
ton. Other topics considered were The Im- 
portance of Attending the Church Prayer 
Meeting and Giving as a Means of Christian 
Grace. The claims of education were pre- 
sented by Rey. Mr. Johnson, principal of the 
Mary Holmes Seminary, Jackson. He es- 
pecially urged that pupils should be incited 
to fit themselves to make good homes and 
creditably to fill positions in middle class 
society. 

The interest and value of the meetings were 
enhanced by the participation of Superin- 
tendent Dickerman, Dr. Dunean, Dr. Hunter 
of the First Presbyterian Church and several 
of the pastors and members of colored Baptist 
and Methodist churches of the city. Presi- 
dent F.G. Woodworth was elected delegate 
to the next National Council, with Rev. S. P. 
Smith as alternate. H, E. S. 


THE WORK OF CHICAGO CHURCHES. 

The manual of the Union Park Church, Chi- 
cago, has just appeared. It forms a book of 
154 pages and contains a brief account of the 
work which its members and its gifted pastor, 
Dr. F. A. Noble, have tried to accomplish dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The present 
membership is 1,275, with 226 absentees. One 
hundred and forty-three new members have 
been received, eighty on confession. During 
the year 115 persons have been dismissed, 
fifty-one in a body to form the Cortland Street 
Church. The benevolences reached the sum 
of $33,865, of which the seminary has received 
$17,386 toward its endowment. Foreign mis- 
sions have received $2,733, city missions 
$2,725; the other objects to which our churches 
contribute correspondingly large sums. The 
expenses have been $13,559, all of which have 
been paid. 

Some hints of the variety of the church’s work 
may be gathered from the simple list of organ- 
izations, viz., the home Sunday school, the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor—senior and 
junior, the Mission Band, the Ladies’ Benev- 
olent Society, the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the Young Ladies’ Foreign 
Missionary Society, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union—all of which are vigorous. 
There is, in addition, an employment bureau, 
which seeks to aid worthy persons in obtain- 
ing situations, and a committee on relief, 
whose duties the past winter have been ardu- 
ous and through whose efforts and under 
whose personal supervision about $100 a week 
have been expended. In this work it has had 
the benefit of the experience of the church vis- 
itor, whose fidelity for thirteen years has done 
not a little toward strengthening the ties 
which bind the members of this body of be- 
lievers so closely to each other. 

In the home Sunday schools there are about 
900 pupils, in the two branch schools about as 
many more; for, not content with its home 
work, the church has organized and sustains, 
as far as needful, two branch churches on 
land secured for their use and in houses 
which its members have built. Both of these 
branch churches have pastors and are organ- 
ized for work on lines corresponding to those 
warked out by the mother church. These 
particulars are given in order to show that 
the work ofa city church consists not simply 
in providing for two preaching services on 
the Lord’s Day, in attending the midweek 
prayer meeting, in taking collections once a 
month, but in organizing the membership 
into such Lodies or committees for service as 
shall farnish an opportunity and present an 
appeal to every one connected with the church 
to undertake that special service fer which 
there is the strongest inclination or the most 
marked fitness. Threugh these organizations, 
as well as through the pulpit, « ferts are made 
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to reach those in the parish and in the city 
who most need aid and sympathy. This pul- 
pit has never failed to rebuke the sins of the 
day, or dishonesty in trade, cruelty toward 
employés, or injustice in any of the relations 
of life. Nor have the pulpits in any of the 
churehes in Chicago—as the writer can testify 
from an experience of twenty-five years— 
failed to rebuke sin wherever it has appeared, 
whether in church members or among those 
whose names are not on the church books. 
These churches are, and always have been, in 
sympathy with the masses, and bave put forth 
constant efforts to reach them. 

Think of what the First Church is doing, 
with a benevolence and a membership larger 
than that of the Union Park, with organiza- 
tions similar and even more numerous, with 
branch churches, industrial schools, hinder- 
gartens and Chivese Sunday schools; of the 
work and gifts of the New England Church, 
the Plymouth and the South Churches; of 
smaller, but no less earnest, churches like the 
Liveoln Park and the Leavitt Street. Add to 
the work of these churches the work of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, under the superb 
leadership of its pastor, Dr. Withrow, with an 
average yearly benevolence of more than $30,- 
000, and organizations for almost every con- 
ceivable phase of Christian service, a home 
Sunday school of 1,000 pupils and mission 
schools in which there are 2,000 mure; add to 
the work of this church the work and gifts of 
the First, Second and Fourth Presbyterian 
Churches and those of a dozen other churches 
of this denomination of the second rark ; then 
estimute at their true value the efforts and 
gifts of the Baptist, the Methodist and the 
Episcopalian churches, those of the Lutheran 
and even of the Roman Catholic churches—the 
extent, variety and importance of which we 
as Protestants are liable to overlook—and it 
will be seen that attacks on the churches for 
failure to do their duty are hardly justified by 
the facts. 

If our churches hesitate to enter upon a cru- 
sade against the economic conditions of so- 
ciety, if they fail to give lessons in a political 
economy which few understand, if they do not 
believe in moving as organized bodies against 
certain wrougs which are patent to every close 
observer of the times, their leaders are trying 
with all their power, and will continue to try 
while they live, to bring the members of these 
churches up to right standards of living, and 
to make them see that the evils of society can 
be removed only as Christian people live in 
accordance with the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount and abide by the teachings of 
the Golden Rule. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

It was fitting that a memorial service in honor of 
Francis G. Pratt, Jr., should be held at Berkeley 
Temple last Sunday. To no other layman in its 
membership is the church more deeply indebted 
than to him for success in the development of new 
lines of institutional work. A fine crayon portrait 
of Mr. Pratt, executed by order of the Youth’s Com- 
panion people, was placed in front of the pulpit 
and flanked with graceful palms, flowering lilies 
and exquisite roses. The music, in which he had 
always manifested a warm interest and toward 
which he contributed liberally, consisted of his 
favorite selections, and the pastor, Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson, set forth Mr. Pratt’s characteristics in au 
appreciative address. Pews were reserved for a 
delegation of 220 from the Youth's Companion 
office. . 

The Hyde Park Sunday school, by the recent intro- 
duction of the home department, has increased its 
total enrollment from 700 to 900. 


Massachusetts. 

The resignation of Rev. Calvin Cutler of Auburn- 
dale last Sunday closes the longest term of service, 
with a single exception, of any Congregational pas- 
tor in Boston or its vicinity. He was settled over 
his present charge twenty-seven years ago. To hold 
a single pastorate so long and so honorably as he 
has done ca!ls for congratulations both to the church 
and its pastor. 

The West Church, Haverhill, has just closed a 
year of financial success. [he pastor’s sa‘ary fa3 
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been increased 3100, the gifts have been more by 
twenty-five per cent. than in 1892, and contributions 
have been made, not only to the seven societies, but 
also to ten additional objects. The bills are all 
paid, and there is a balance in the treasury. 

A Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip was organ- 
ized at the Old South Church, Weymouth, last week, 
Rey. H. C. Alvord, pastor. Rev. E. N. Hardy of 
Holliston, who has been prominent in pushing the 
organization in New England, assisted in the even- 
ing’s exercises. 

fhe outcome of the long standing difficulty be- 
tween the Fourth and Fifth Churches of Chilton- 
yille, a suburb of Plymouth, is the reorganization 
of a new cburch, to be known as the Chiltonville 
Congregational Church. The council called by the 
Fourth Church last November, after holding two 
meetings, advised this step, being assured that most 
of the members of the Fourth and some of the Fifth 
Church would unite in the new organization, to- 
vether with some not heretofore connected with 
either. The new church was recognized by council 
March 28. Mostof the churches of Plymouth Confer- 
ence were represented, beside some others. Dr.A.H. 
Quint was moderator, Dr. Reuen Thomas preached, 
Key. E. W. Shurtleff of Plymouth gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and other parts were taken by 
Dr. W. H. Cobb and Rey. Messrs. A. B. Chase, Park 
Bradford and E, W. Smedley. 

The cburch in Whitman has raised the salary of 
its pastor, Rev. F. 8. Hunnewell, $300, and cluses 
the year free from debt. The Sunday congregations 
are increasing and the Sunday school has the largest 
membership in 1ts history. 

The oratorio of The Messiah was successfully ren- 
dered at Central Chureh, Worcester, on lhursday 
and Friday evenings of last week, under the direc- 
tion of the skilled musical director of the church, 
Mr. E. N. Anderson. The choir was of sixty voices 
and the solo performers mostly residents of the 
city. The work was divided between the two even- 
ings, making practicable a presentation of all the 
sections without the usual omissions. Mr. Ander- 
son died Sunday night, his death being hastened by 
overwork, 

The Young Men’s Club of the Rollstone Church, 
Fitchburg, Rev. C. S. Brooks, pastor, held a ban- 
quet, March 27, for the gentlemen of the congrega- 
tion, 117 sitting down to the tables. C.S. Chapin, 
principal of the Fitchburg High School, acted as 
toastmaster. Mayor Moulton and ex-Congressman 
Coolidge were present. 

The church in Gardner rededicated its house of 
worship Mareh 28, the services consisting of a ser- 
mon by Dr. Arthur Little, a historical address by 
the pastor, Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, and congratula- 
tions from wthers. The work of rebuilding has been 
going on for a year and the entire cost has been 
$28,000, all of which has been subscribed. A pipe 
organ has been given by Mrs. Henry Heywood and a 
piano for the vestry by the Y. P. S.C. E. 

During Rev. Henry Hyde’s pastorate of six years 
over the Second Church, Greenfield, 115 have been 
added to its membership. 


Maine. 


The Bangor churches are holding extra meetings 
in their several vestry-rooms, and the spirit which 
prevails shows that much good has come from 
Major Whittle’s service. Some new cases of hope- 
tul conversion are noticed. 

the church in Industry has received a new com- 
iuunion service from former members now resident 
in Boston. 

New Hampshire. 


Rev. Dr. C. E. Harrington of Keene recently offi- 
lated several Sundays at the Claremont Church, 
London, Eng., much to the satisfaction of that con- 
<regation. Mr. Harrington will soon return to this 

untry and will be ready to take a pastorate. 

During the past year twenty-nine have been re- 
elved to the South Church, Concord, on confession 
nd eighteen by letter; two have taken letters to 
ther churches and thirteen have died. The total 
inembership of the church is 457, with seventy non- 
resident. 

A good example of practical benevolence during 
ne’s lifetime has beep set by James S. Elkins of 
Canterbury who has placed $1,000 in the hands of 
‘he setectanen of the town for a fund, the annual 
ue Of-which is to be used for support of preacb- 

5g as long as public worship shall be continued in 
‘ne church. Should it at any time cease, the whole 
‘mount reverts to the New Hampshire Centennial 
Home for the Aged in Concord. 

The church in Kensington comes into possession 
fa legacy of $2,000 from the estate of the late Dr. 
‘rown. The income will go far to relieve its annual 
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Rev. G. E. Street, pastor of the Second Church in 
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Exeter, who has been at the Danville Sanitarium in 
New York for the last few months for the benefit of 
his health, has so far recovered as to permit him to 
return home. For the present, however, he will not 
resume full pastoral work. 

Vermont, 

Two Sunday schools of good size have been organ- 
ized in Rutland County within the past two weeks— 
one in the Ranger district in Mendon and the other 
in the Thomas district in the town of Rutland. The 
new County Association assisted in the work through 
its officers. 

The Congregational Club of Western Vermont 
held its annual meeting March 28 at St. Albans. 
Rev. Norman Seaver, D. D., presented an able paper 
on The Unity of the Church. 


April 1 was Rallying Sunday in the Sunday school 
at Rutland, and the attendance was nearly 400. 
The main school occupied twenty-two classrooms, 
alcoves opening from the large room, leaving the 
center for the primary department, with its 100 
eager faces, which came for the occasion from the 
room below. Each class responded to the roll-call 
with its reports and a Scripture greeting—one of 
forty young married Jadies and three of adults past 
middie age. The pastor, Rev. G. W. Phillips, D. D., 
the superintendent, Mr. H. F. Field, and several of 
the teachers gave helpful words. 

Khode Island. 

On Easter Sunday there were received into the 
River Point Church, Rev. F. If. Adams, pastor, fifty 
persons, thirty-nine on confession, seventeen of the 
latter being young men. 

Connecticat. 

The church in Bethel, Rev. H. L. Slack, pastor, 
organized in 1760, bas sent out from its membership 
or its Sunday school seventeen men into the minis- 
try, among whom are named Laurens P. Hickock, 
D.D., LL. D., president of Union College, Henry 
Lobdell, missionary to Mosul, Turkey, 8. T. Seelye, 
D. D., J. H. Seelye, D. D., LL. D., L. Clark Seelye, 
Db. D.——The church at Kensington is credited with 
raising up twelve ministers, of whom all but one 
graduated at Yale College. 

At Stony Creek, Rev. G. A. Pelton, pastor, there 
has been a quietly growing interest since Jan. 1, 
which has increased during the past two weeks of 
special meetings with Evangelist Rev. I. H. B. 
Headley. There have been many conversions, and 
it is believed that Mr. Headley’s labors as visitor of 
the State Bible Society and his evangelistic services 
will result in great spiritual good for the whole 
town of Branford. 

The young people’s class of the Fourth Church 
Sunday school, Hartford, held its fifth annual sup- 
per, March 30. The toastmaster was the teacher of 
the class, Prof. M. W. Jacobus of Hartford, Semi- 
nary. The class numbers eighty eight and is organ- 
ized with a corps of five secretaries, lookout and 
visiting committees. 

Warburton Chapel, the mission of the First 
Church, Hartford, has published its first report 
since Mr. John P. Gavit became its superintendent. 
Besides the Sunday school, which now numbers 200 
scholars and thirty teachers, these organizations 
and activities are maintained: a flourishing Y.P.8. 
C. E., a weekly evening prayer meeting, a Junior 
Endeavor, a Young Woman’s Club, a sewing school, 
which has an enrollment of 150,a Penny Provident 
Fund, iu which $120 was deposited during the year, 
a boys’ meeting and two choirs. 

The church in Windsor Locks celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary March 28. The address of welcome was 
delivered by Rev. Richard Wright, the pastor. The 
historical address was by Deacon J. H. Hayden, who 
was one of the original members. Short addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. 8S. H. Allen, C.G. Wilson, 
Joseph Danielson, Roscve Nelson, Francis Williams 
and E. P. Blodget. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Emmanuel Church, Watertown, is holding a series 
of Sunday evening revival services with good re- 
sults. Almost every week persons come to Christ. 
At the last communion nineteen were received to 
membership, eighteen on cohfession. The pastor: 
Rev. Jesse Bailey, has just completed one year’s 
labor with this church, and during that time has 
received sixty to membership. A steady growth 
marks all departments. The Junior Society num- 
bers L. 

At the March meeting of the Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional Club Rev. C. J. Ryder spoke on Christian 
Truth in Slave Song. He indicated the doctrinal 
import of some old slave songs and pointed out 
their parallels in present forms of expression. A 
male quartet from Tuskegee Institute sang the 
songs deacribed. Principal Booker T. Washington 
followed with a telling address. The South Charch 
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has issued a year-book showing a remarkably pros 
perous year. The receipts of the Women’s Benevo- 
lent Society exceeded $1,400. The mission is flour- 
ishing in its enlarged chapel. The church member- 
ship is 932. 

Bethesda Chapel, Brooklyn, Rev. Charles Herald, 
pastor, a branch of the Central Church, received at 
the last communion 112, ninety-five on confession, 
mainly the result of special evangelistic services 
during the winter.——A deeply impressive service 
was held at Pilgrim Chapel, when the choir sang 
Stainer’s Story of the Cross, the congregation 
being supplied with copies of the words.——A large 
and representative council, with Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith, D.D., as moderator, considered the applica- 
tion of sixty persons to be recognized as the Pat- 
chen Avenue Congregational Church. These per- 
sons had been members of the Rochester Avenue 
Church, had seceded, had adopted substantially the 
creed and covenant of that church, and a former 
pastor, Dr. J. H. Roberts, had been preaching to 
them. Objection was made on account of the con- 
tiguity of two churches and the irregularity of the 
preliminary steps taken in the formation of the 
proposed church. As the field was a large one, 
needing a Congregational church, after a long dis- 
cussion, by a vote of twenty-seven to nine, it was 
voted to reeognize. Thursday, April 5, was 8 
lected as the day for recognition service. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Prof. G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin intends to 
spend the summer in Greenland studying glacial 
phenomena. He expects to join an excursion party, 
which is to include a number of professors and 
students of the University of Pennsylvania. 

At the close of the Easter morning service at 
the First Church, Springfield, the pastor, Rev. 
8S. P. Dunlap, distributed an elegant little brochure 
as a souvenir of his work with the church, the 
seventh anniversary of which was recently observed, 
The pamphlet contains a historical sketch of the 
church, from its organization in 1850, an account of 
the building of the new edifice (erected during Mr. 
Dunlap’s pastorate) and fine photogravures. There 
have been received during this period an aggregate 
of 233 persons. The contributions for foreign and 
home missions and other benevolences, aside from 
current expenses, amounted to $4,471, and for all 
purposes, $35,153, during the same period, and the 
missionary and other benevolent collections in 1493 
amounted to $1,260. 

tev. R.S. Lindsay of Eastwood Church, Colum - 
bus, devotes the Sunday evenings of April to popu 
lar lectures on New Views of Great Subjects, the 
subjects being, New Views of God, of Christ, of the 
Bible, of the Church, of the Hereafter. 

Rey. J. G. Fraser, Db. D., bas spent three Sundays 
recently with the Second Church, Toledo, of which 
he was formerly pastor. Rev. Samuel Bartlett, pas 
tor for the past six years, recently withdrew with 
some twenty disaffected members and organized an 
independent Presbyterian church. The Second 
Church has the sympathy and support of the other 
churches of the city, and, though somewhat weak- 
ened financially, is united and hopeful, and has 
given a unanimous call to Rev. T. P. Thomas of 
Huntsburg. 

Rey. S. L. Smitb,in a six months’ pastorate at 
the Harmar Church, Marietta, has already received 
forty-six additions. The house of worship, though 
remodeled only a year ago, is too small for the 
growing audiences, and the money is subscribed to 
enlarge it. 

Central South Conference (Welsh) met at Nebo, 
March 14,15. There were eight sermons by Rev. 
Messrs. W. O. Jones, D. B. Jones, C. Samson and 
H. P. Roberts. 

Rev. D. T. Thomas of East Madison Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, is holding a successful series of 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Meetings for working 
men. They are largely attended by men only. Fine 
instrumental and yocal music is provided, and 
among the speakers are Hon. H.C. White, for many 
years probate judge of Cuyahoga County, Delos 
Everett, assistant chief @f the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and other well-known men. The 
meetings are widely advertised each week by post- 
ers apd circulars. The South Church has had no 
reguiar pastor for several years, but it keeps up all 
departments of church activity and secures Welsh 
and English supplies for its pulpit. It has several 
singing classes and a famous singing society. It 
has a fine building with no debt, nearly 200 mem- 
bers and is an inviting field for a pastor who can 
preach Welsh and English with equal facility. It is 
the only Congregational church in what was for- 
merly the town of Newburg, and it has a wide field 





for usefulness. 


Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, inaugurated 
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its Church Music Society with a publhe meeting, at 
which a fine musical program was presented and an 
address was made by Rev. J. W. Malcolm, D.D., of 
the First Church.-—One hundred and ten members 
of the Bolton Avenue Presbyterian Church, with 
their pastor, Rev. R. A. have withdrawn 
and organized the Trinity Congregational Church. 
Failing to secure a building which had been prom- 
ised them, a frame chapel was constructed in two 
days and the new church held its first services on 
Easter Sunday. 


George, 






illinois. 
At Ottawa a general quickening of the church and 
conversions are the outcome of a series of 
Day, the 


many 
special meetings, conducted by Rev. W. F. 
pastor. 

The Central East Association held its annual 
session in Roberts, March 19-21. Rev. C. A. Moore, 
D.D., preached the opening sermon, The associa- 
tion took decided grounds on the saloon question 
and the duty of each church to contribute to 
each of our six benevolent secieties. Secretaries 
Hitchcock, Herrick and Wiard represented, re- 
spectively, foreign missions, the Education Society 
and home missions. Rey. H.C. Scotford spoke for 
the A.M. A.and Rev.C. A. Mack for the Sunday 
School Society and the Ministerial Relief Associa- 
tion. The reports from the churches were encour- 
aging. The woman’s missionary hour was interest- 
ing and resulted in arrangements for an all-day 
missionary meeting in the near future. 


on 


Association met at Orland, 
R. Edgerton was dismissed to 
was essentially a laymen’s meeting, 
the program largely consisting of carefully pre- 
pared addresses, and the advantage of looking at 
matters from the practical, common sense point of 
view of clear-headed and intelligent members of our 
churches was demonstrated. Rev. W. E.C. Wright 
and Supt. E. D. Curtis presented the A.M. A. and 
Cc. H. M.S. work. One new church, the South, at 
Fort Wayne, was received into membership. 

The C. C. B. 8., including the Albany fund, has 
aided in building forty-five church edifices, two of 
which have been sold; $31,419 have been expended. 
The amount refunded has been $5,242, the largest 
contributor being the Terre Haute First Church, 
which has given $1,602. The society has aided in 
building tive parsonages, loaning for that purpose 
$1,550, of which $958 has been returned. 


The 
March 27, 28. 
Illinois. It 


Northeastern 
Rey. T. 


Michigan. 

The gains in church membership in the State for 
1893 will exceed 2,000, instead of 1,600 as formerly re- 
ported—a gain of eight per cent. 

A Sunday school with seventy-five members has 
been started near Lincoln Park, Grand Rapids, 
which will probably grow into a church soon. 

Rev. J. E. 
main with these churches 
which both churches have grown in membership 
and spiricual strength.—Rev. W. H. Underhill of 
East Paris has removed to East Grand Rapids, but 
will still preach at the former place. 

The 


Arney of Middleville and Irving will re- 
after a successful year, in 


revival meetings held recently in Calumet 
under the lead of Mr. H. Cordner were union meet- 
ings, and not held by Congregationalists only. 
—The Methodist Episcopal and Congregational 
churches at Bancroft are holding union revival 
meetings under the Jead of Evangelist Flemming of 
Detroit. 

Lansing Association met at Stanton, March 26, 27. 
The Financial Duties and Privileges of the Church, 
The Decalogue: Its Nature, Designs and Annul- 
ments, Congregationalism versus Episcopacy, and 
Education in Christian Citizenship were discussed. 
The missionary societies were represented by five 
secretaries and Dr. Pauline Root of India. 

Lake Superior Association met at South Lake 
Linden, Mareh 27,28. The chief topics considered 
were, Consolidation of Benevolences, Church Union 
from a Layman’s Standpoint, and Emotion or En- 
ergy, Which, Neither or Both. There was a sympo- 
sium by church clerks and other laymen on What 
Our Church Most Needs. It was pre-eminently a 
layman's meeting. The chireh at South Lake Lin- 
den bas not been organized long enough to be in the 
Jast Year-Book, but it had a house of worship in 
which to entertain the conference and was able to 
make ample provision. 

Supt. W. 
be addressed at Lansing. 
associations. 


H. Warren has begun his work and may 
He is visiting the spring 


Port Huron church prospers under its new pastor, 
Rey. T. E. Chalmers, and has recently received over 
forty to membership. As many more are expected 
at the next communion. A new church is about to 


be organized where a mission has been carried on 
for two or three years. 
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Twenty members were received in Rev. Peter 
Schermerhorn’s first year’s pastorate at Tawas City, 
and union meetings without an evangelist were 
held with great profit.——Thirty-six, all but three 
on confession, were received to membership by the 
chureb in Fremont, March 11, as the result of the 
special meetings held by the pastor, Rev. Henry 
Marshall. 

In Key. 1. A. Shanton’s first year at Carson City 
there have been thirty-two additions, mostly heads 
of families, and the congregations bave been the 
largest in the history of the church. His sermons 
against the Louisiava Lottery made some startling 
disclosures concerning its work in Carson City and 
drew crowded houses, 

Four weeks’ union meetings at Flat Rock resulted 
in eighteen additions to the church and the organ- 
ization of an Endeavor Society with forty-two mem- 
bers. The pastor, Rey. H. O. Parker, held special 
meetings also at Rockwood, with good results. 

The State Branch of the W. B. M. I. met at Lansing, 
March 28, 29, with a large attendance. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Estabrook, reminded her hearers that 
Michigan Branch had now attained its majority, and 
that it was organized at Lansing in the old State 
capitol. Seven missionaries have been adopted by 
the society, which becomes responsible for their 
support. The treasurer reported that $7,314 had 
been contributed of the $10,000 which had been 
planned to raise. Miss Wright of Marsovan, Tur- 
key, Dr. Pauline Root of Madura, India, Mrs. Seeley 
of Turkey and Miss Mary Porter of China presented 
the ‘‘need of the most needy.” Mrs. l’resident 
Angell of Ann Arbor succeeds Mrs, Professor Esta- 
brook of Olivet as president of the branch. 

THE WEST. 
towa. 

The church at Lyons, Rev. C. W. Wilson, pastor, 
received twenty-four new members Easter morning, 
making a total of about sixty received during Mr. 
Wilson’s pastorate of a little over a year and a half. 

The Gomer church (Welsh) has been strengthened 
by the addition of fourteen to membership, eleven 
on confession.—— Within a few weeks the accessions 
to the Mason City church have been over fifty. 

During the few months of Rev. A.J. Belknap’s 
pastorate at Farmington twenty-three have been 
received to membership. For the past six months 
the congregations have averaged not less than 200. 

Twenty-one were admitted to the Marshalltown 
church, Easter Sunday. Those uniting were mostly 
young people who came on confession.——During 
the three years of Rey. C. P. Boardman’s pastorate 
at Humboldt there have been 175 additions. 

Rev. W. B. Pinkerton of Rock Rapids is making a 
successful effort to enlist men in the work of the 
church, Special meetings are now in progress 
under the leadership of Evangelist M.D. Hartsough. 

The church in Miles, Rev. D. D. Tibbetts, pastor, 
received to membership thirty-three on confession 
and two by letter, March 18. This large ingathering 
followed a series of special meetings conducted by 
Evangelist J. H. Lippard, and nearly doubles the 
membership. 

Minnesota. 

The Second Church at Brainerd, pastorless for 
several months, is blessed with a revival and con- 
versions. Arrangements are being perfected to 
put the church under the care of Rey. G. F. Morton 
of Randall. 

During Rey. H. B. Harrison’s pastorate of two 
years and a half at Barnesville, which closes this 
month, the membership has grown from twenty to 
seventy, self-support has been reached, and during 
the summer preaching in several neighborhoods and 
three Sunday schools has been maintained. 

Nebraska. 

Rey. J. S. Smith has been assisting neighbor- 
ing pastors in evangelistic work and has held suc- 
cessful meetings at both his churches, Sargent and 
Wescott. 

Two homes of home missionary pastors have been 
sadly afflicted during the month of March, Rey. Ed- 
win Martin of Bloomfield and Rey. D. F. Bright of 
Taylor having been called to bury their wives. 

The Easter service at the Hillside Church, Omaha, 
was made a special communion season and twelve 
persons, nine on confession, were received. Among 
them were several marked cases of conversion 
which occurred during the meetings, in which the 
pastor, Rev. G. J. Powell, was assisted by Dr. Thain 
of Plymouth Church. One was the case of a Ger- 
man rationalist, who made a hearty surrender of 
himself to Christ. ‘Ihe Hillside Church now has 
one of the largest Sunday schools in the city, and is 
active in all departments. Arrangements are about 
completed to secure the loan from the C.C. B.S. 
on church and parsonage, which completely disposes 
of all other debts. 
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Colorado. 

The church at Newcastle held extra meetings in 
February. There were several conversions and the 
church was quickened. Financially, itis having a 
hard straggle, as most of the miners have been out 
of work for five months. 

At Whitewater the Christian Endeavor and mid- 
week prayer meetings have largely increased in at- 
tendance and interest since the coming of the new 
pastor, Rev. C. E. Kirtland. 


Mr. F. L. Johnston has entered upon pastoral 
charge of the Leadville church, which has been for 
several months without a pastor. 


The church at Lyons, Rev. Henry Harris, pastor, 
is building a substantial stone meeting house. 

Rev. H. M. Skeels has lately moved into the new 
parsonage at Fruita.——A church and parsonage 
have also been built at Steamboat Springs through 
the indefatigable labors of the pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Gunn. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

The church in Snohomish, Rev. W.C. Merritt, pas- 
tor, received forty-four persons to membership 
March 11, forty on confession. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, Eng., has 
finally elected Rev. Thomas Spurgeon to be its pas- 
tor. The hold which Rey. Dr. Pierson still has on 
the church was shown by the fact that 649 votes 
were cast for him, though undoubtedly without his 
knowledge or consent. Mr. Spurgeon received 2,027 
votes. 

Rev. George T. Dowling, D. D., for twelve years 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, then pastor of a Dutch Reformed church in 
Albany, N. Y., and more recently a Congregation- 
alist, has been confirmed by Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts and expects to enter the Kpiscopal 
ministry. He has not held a Congregational pastor- 
ate, but has been in the lecture field for the last 
three years. 

The Bible Study Union, which is the name now 
attached to the series of Sunday school lessons inau- 
gurated by Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, bas announced 
its plans for a graded system, which provides 
three series of lessons for children, each covering 
one year, three historical courses, a series of doc- 
trinal courses and still another which shall be sup- 
plementary to all the previous courses. The Bible 
is divided into three portions—the Gospels, the rest 
of the New Testament and the Old Testament—and 
it is expected that each pupil having completed the 
first course of three years will be advanced to the 
next grade and so on. A complete series of helps 
and periodicals is provided to assist in the study of 
these lessons, and a lesson committee has been 
organized with President W. J. Tucker for chairman 
and Prof. P. A. Nordell as secretary. Among the 
other members are Prof. Arnold Stevens, Dr. J. E. 
Twitchell, President C. F. Thwing, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer and Miss Lucy Wheelock. 

WEEBRLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BAILEY, preety L., declines call to Fifth Chureh, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 

BEARD, Reuben A., declines call to 
Nashua, {., and acer pts call to Mo. rhead, 
an connection with his duties at Fargo, N. D. 

ABLE, George A., ~« hot ona Minn., to missions in 

wv est and North Mankate 

Cc ny MBERLIN, James <a declines call to Faribault, 

nn, 

COREY, Ephraim M., Raymond, Wis., to Royalton. 

E ain Theophilus R, Buena Vista, Col., to Chula Vista, 
Ce 


Pilgrim Ch., 
Minun., 





ecepts 
goobs SLL, Dennis, Murphy’s, Cal., to Lodi. 
for six months. 
HARLOW, Lincoln, Coventry, Vt., to Post Mills and 
West Fairlee. Accepts 
HOYT, Hiram L, P hoenix, N N. to Oxford. Accepts. 
KIKKLAND, Miss Jessie, to iendicor, Wo. he 
LATHAM, Ernest R., Fairport and Ric hmond, to 
Fort Dodge, Io. 
MEAD, Elwell O., declines call to Fort Dodge, Io. 
NOTT, J. Lee, Middlefield, Ct., to Cumberiand, Wis. 
PALMER, Edward G., Oxford, Mich., to Covert. Ac- 


raitkien, Fred W., Hubbard, Ore., to Challis, Idaho. 


Accepts 





G ‘larence H., East Hartland, Ct., to Weston, for 
one year. Acce ots. 
PRATT, N. M., Bakersfield, Vt., Ac- 


cepts. 

P ROC ‘TOR, Henry H., Yale Seminary, to First Ch., At- 
lanta, Ga. Accepts. 

SAGE, Charles J., Dlivet Ch., St. 
c ity, N Neb. 

SNYDER, Peter M., South Ch., Middletown, Ct., to Col- 
athe St Ch. 9 Burtington, Vt. 
STEVENS, William D., accepts call to Hancock and 


to Islaud Pond. 


aul, Minn., to Rising 






Lake 1ily, Minn. 
THOM AS , Thomas P., Huntsburgh, O., to Second Ch., 
Toledo, Accepts. , 
ord tl and Install 





WOOLWORTH, William S., i, March 22, Forest Ave. Ch., 
New York, N. Y. Sermon, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. H Virgin, D. D., Wittiam 
Kincaid, D. D., W. T. Stokes, F. A. Siytield, W. tz. 
Elveen and J. B. Clark. 

Resignations. 

BARY, Emil B., Central c sh Bangor, Me. 

BRIER, Jobn W., Lodi, Cal. 

CUTLER, C alvin, ye Mass 

HARBUT T, Robert G., First Ch., Searsport, Me. 





d- 
‘ 


3- 
p 


April 1894 


MUMBY, Robert, Dinsdale, Io. 
PORTER, Charles W., Winthrop, Me., and returns to 
Caribou. 
REILLY, J. Edward, Dundee, Il. 
SANBORN, D. Lee, Fremont, Ind. 
Churches Organized. 
CHIC AGO, Ill, West Pullman, March 25, Twenty six 
memt 
HIL TON VILLE, Mass., March 29. 
LAYTON, Wn. March ll, Eleven members. 
- 


C 
c 
c . EL. AND. 6., Trinity. One hundred and ten mem- 





HOT SPRINGS, S.D., March 2. Seven members. 

LINCOLN, OKL, March 9 Seventeen members. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, Seventh Ave., recognized 
March 13. Twenty-five ‘members. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA, MINNESOTA. 








Alame nitty — .9 Minneapolis, Lowry 
Alpine — 1 le 1 5 
Ke rkeley, eg 2 6 St. Anthony Park, 2 1 
Buena Park a” 8 MISSOURI 
Claremont, * — 3 St. Louls, Beth! : ” 21 
Likely, mm '§ ouis, Bethlehem, : 6 
Petaluma, Se «8 Cov enant, 9 
Rio Vista, = § First, 9 16 
Sierra Madre, a Memorial, | . 3 3 
ve Branch, 6 6 
. ILLINOIS, “i Springfield, Pilgrim, 6 7 

ower 2 
Chie aot. Millard Ave., 6 6 8 NEBRASKA. 

West Pullman, 26 Bladen, 8 9 
Elmwood, 39 39 Columbus, aaa 
I irmington, — 46 Eustis, | 
Galesburg, First, — 20 Exeter, 2 5 
Naperville, 22 26° Hay Springs, — 6 
Waverley, 15 15 Lincoln, First, es 

INDIANA. aa St. Mary” cits 8 
Cod: d, 25 95 Wa oll 
——— 2 25 West Hamilton, 10 10 
Indianapolis, May- NEW YORK. 

flower, 4 5 
Macksville, 5 5 ee, s 2 
tidgeville 2 6 Camden 9 2 
Ridgeville, iil Fast tloomfield, 24 

IOWA. Java, 25 27 
Bassett, 4 9 New York, Pilgrim ib 12 
Cherokee, 12 13 Rodman, ‘ , oa 
Cincinnati, 6 6 Syracuse, Good Will, 20 23 
Clear Lake, 12 12 OHIO. 
Creston, 3 5 Burton, 10 16 
Decorah, 4 6 Cincinnati, Walnut 
Eldon, 48 52 Hills, 2 22 
Gilman 21 21 Mansfield, Mayflower,— 54 
Gomer, Welsh ll 14 We velsh ia 
aera ’ a6 Wellston, Weis! 1, 16 
Lyons, 21 2 OREGON, 
Mason City, — 40 - ‘ ‘ 
Miles, a0 oe Eoozerten, » er 
Mt. Pleasant, is 1s Gasene on a 
New Hampton, 2 Sandviow a +] 
2 5 Hubbard,’ 15 1 
‘ g 5 15 
: uit Prairie, 21 2 Inde vendence, 21 2i 
Shenandoah, 10 14 A 4 . 
Sioux City, Pilgrim, — 28 I ortiand, Hassalo St.,4 4 
Westport, 7 I Sunnyside, é 4 
. SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MAINE 
selfast g g Aberdeen, — 5 
South Paris, & 8 — B 4 5 
MASSACHUSETTS. Hot Springs, ae 
Cambridgeport, Pil- Lake Preston, nou 
xrim, 5 8 VERMONT. 
Chelsea, Central, 8 12 Wells River, 30 30 
Monterey, 4 5 Willist l 
Woburn, North, 44 arid ‘ 
WASHINGTON, 
a Allen’s Siding - 2 
Aun Arbor, 4 9 Clayton, : we il 
Bancroft, 10 10 Everett, 3 8 
Carson City, — © Marysville, — 29 
Cheboygan, & 11 Snohomish, 40 44 
Clinton, 10 10 Walla Walla, ' % 
Flat Rock, 18 18 re mimeueees 
Fremont, 35 35 WISCONSIN. 
Freeport, 7 7 Coloma, 20° 20 
Fruitport, — 23 Hayward, — 3s 
Grand Kapids, Park, 7 16 OTHER CHURCHES 

Sinith Memorial, as 
Hilliards, 9 9 Albuquerque, N. M., By 5 
Irving, 5 § Altoona, Kan.,, 6 
Kalamazoo, First, 2x 43 Coaldale, Pa., Sec ond,— 29 
Middleville, 5 8 Lincoln, OKI, 17 
Port Huron, 44 44 Missoula, Mont., : 5 15 
Reed’s Lake, 3 7 Newport, Ky., York 
Tawas City, 10 10 | St. 50 52 
Wayre, — 25 28 enceen, Aris.» ' ees 

£ ston. N. D., - 20 
MINNESOTA. Wil itmantic, 0, 25 2s 
Anoka, — 10 Churches with two 
Barnesville, 49% or less, 2 


Total: Conf., 1.194; Tot., 1,962 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 7,155; Tot., 13,336. 
pee +See 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
PROF. JOUN M. ELLIS. 


‘The friends of this well-known instructor in Ober- 
lin will be pained to learn of his death, March 29, at 
the age of sixty-three, in the invalid room of the 
Grand Trunk Depot in Chicago. He was on his way 
home from California, whither he had been in the 
hope of regaining his health. But he was too feeble 
on Jeaving Oberlin to obtain much benefit from a 
change of climate. His wife and son were with bim 
at the time of his death, and friends in the city 
gladly furnished such assistance as was needed. 
In the death of Professor Ellis Oberlin College loses 
ove of its best friends, one of its most devoted 
teachers, one of the men who, putting the work of 
more than a generation into it, bas brought it up to 
its present commanding position. He was born in 
Jaffrey, N. H., was graduated from Oberlin Semi- 
Nary in 1857, and the following year entered upon 
the professorship of Greek in the college, with 
which he continued to be identified, in one capacity 
or another, for more than thirty-five years. He mar- 
ried Minerva E. Tenney of Oberlin. Several times 
he served as mayor of the city. None knew him 
but to respect and honor him. His iaeals of duty 
were lofty. In the service of his Master he 
counted no sacrifice too great. The writer of 
these words will not soon forget the work he 
did among the soldiers in the armies of the Po- 
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tomac and the James, and at Richmond just after 
the surrender, nor the interest he took in the social 
questions which even then were beginning to press 


fora solution. He was one of the men who believed® 


in the adequacy of the principles of the gospel for 
the settlement of all difficulties. FRANKLIN. 


REV. ALBERT L. PARSONS 

Of New Ipswich, N. H., who died on Easter Sunday, 
at the age of fifty, was a native of North Yarmouth, 
Me. Coming to Lowell in early life he was employed 
in one of the Jarge mills, and was apparently the 
hopeless victim of an appetite for strong drink, 
but, becoming interested in religion, he entered 
upon a struggle to free himself,and after a hard 
battle was completely victorious. Often when burn- 
ing up with thirst he would go to his pastor, Dr. 
Smith Baker, and ask to be allowed to stay in his 
house until the craving was alleviated. Sometimes 
he would ask the secretary of the Y.M.C.A. to 
spend the night with him lest he yield to his appe- 
tite. By these means and by earnest prayer he ob- 
tained full deliverance, and the joy of freedom led 
him to express his gratitude in public services. 
Finding that he had a rare facility of expression 
and a real spiritual fervor, his pastor encouraged 
his efforts and at last sent him to Vermont in re- 
sponse to a call for evangelistic help from the coun- 
try churches. As calls to preach increased, he at 
length decided to enter the ministry, was ordained 
at the First Church, Lowell, Sept. 29, 1892, and has 
served the church in New Ipswich, N. H., since that 
date. Although severely ill he attended the prayer 
meeting on Good Friday evening and had prepared 
an Easter sermon. But shortly before the hour of 
service he was called to his reward. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in the First Church, Lowell, March 
28, conducted by Rev. G. F. Kenngott and Dr, Smith 
Baker. He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. 

The death of Professor Smitb, at Cambridge, Eng., 
last Saturday, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-seven, is a great loss to Biblical scholarship. 
He was born in Scotland, educated et Aberdeen 
University, New College, Edinburgh, and at the 
Universities of Berlin, Bonn and Gottingen. When 
only twenty-four years old he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in the Free Church Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and two years later was made a 
member of the Old Testament Committee on the 
Revision of the English Bible. He was one of the 
editors of the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Anarticle from his pen in that work ted 
to his trial for heresy and removal from his profes- 
sorship in 1881, and from the ministry of the Free 
Church. He was one of the earliest and foremost 
leaders in the recent movement of bigher criticism 
of the Scriptures. In 1883 he was appointed lord 
almoner’s professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, and in 1889 was made Adams professor 
of Arabic there. He has been for the last eight 
years librarian of the university. He was not only 
a profound scholar but a popular and interesting 
lecturer. The best known of his many writings are 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, The 
Prophets of Israel and Lectures on the Religion of 
the Semites. 


MKS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 

This eminent writer of Pilgrim stories died at her 
home in Boston, March 30, at the age of sixty-three. 
Among her ancestors were Governor Bradford and 
Miles Standish, and the letters and journals of their 
descendants furnished Mrs. Austin with the mate- 
rial for her admirable stories of early colonial days. 
Although she began to publish her writings as early 
as 1859, she achieved no literary distinction until 
1881, when she opened the rich historic vein from 
which were mined The Nameless Nobleman, Stand- 
ish of Standish, Betty Alden and other books of 
similar character. Mrs. Austin’s sympathetic in- 
sight into Puritan traits and manners enabled her 
to treat the subject with rare skill, and her books 
will be likely to have enduring fame. 

GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis, who died March 29, was born in Water- 
town, Mass., Nov. 12, 1812, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1832. For the most of the time during the next 
forty years he practiced Jaw in Boston. As United 
States Commissioner in 1851 he returned Thomas 
Simms, a fugitive slave, and incurred in conse- 
quence the hatred of Abolitionists. He was one of 
the lawyers in the famous Dred scott case. He was 
an intimate friend of Daniel Webster and wrote his 
biography. Since 1862 he bas resided in New York 
City and has been counsel in several noted patent 
Jaw cases. During the last ten years he has not 
practiced. He has been a prolific author, writing a 
historical, biographical and 





number of important 
jegal books. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

President Harper of Chicago University has 
been of late much criticised, and in some 
cases misinterpreted by the press, on account 
of a course of lectures which he has been giv- 
ing on the Old Testament. By way of reply 
he has stated his position in the Biblical 
World for March. The summary of his belief 
on the subject is as follows: ‘ (1) the Hexa- 
teuch, which furnishes us the immediate ma- 
terial for our investigation, isa part of a special 
divine revelation. (2) This revelation, avcord- 
ing to its own testimony, was given gradually 
in an accommodated form, being thus adjusted 
to the needs and capabilities of the people to 
whom it first came. (3) Of necessity the lim- 
itations of one kind and another were marked 
and numerous, the material being, in the 
nature of the case, in many respects imper- 
fect. (4) According to the claims of the Bible 
itself, we are to expect in it moral and re- 
ligious truth, not historical or scientific truth, 
(5) The literary form in which this portion of 
the divine revelation now appears is a com- 
pilation of four distinct documents, no one of 
which goes farther back than 950 B. C,, it be- 
ing maintained, however, that the essence of 
the material is Mosaic in its origin, that it 
is ail the outgrowth of Mosaic material and 
that iteverywhere breathes the Mosaic spirit.”’ 

The Outlook has a pertinent editorial on 
Woman’s Suffrage, insisting that suifrage is 
not a privilege to be enjoyed but a duty to be 
performed, The safety of our popular govern- 
ment and the purity of the ballot are threat- 
ened constantly by the indifference of those 
on whom is laid the duty to vote, and by the 
willingness of those who regard voting as a 
privilege to sell their votes for offices for 
themselves or their friends, or even for cash: 
“The question whether women shall vote is 
not, Shall a privilege be extended to them of 
which they are now deprived? but, Shall a 
duty be laid upon them from which they are 
now exempt? For it must not be forgotten 
that ifa woman may vote she must vote. And 
not only must she vote, she must acquaint 
herself with public questions and be prepared 
to vote upon them independently and intelli- 
gently. America has already too many self- 
ish, indifferent and unintelligent voters. She 
has too many men who might exercise a wide 
influence on the votes of others, who do not 
take the trouble even to cast their ballot. If 
the suffrage is extended to women, and they 
do not accept it as a sacred duty, the only re- 
sult will bea great accession of unintelligent 
voters, swayed by party passion, domestic in- 
fluence, or sectarian and ecclesiastical coun- 
selors, and a great abstention from the polls of 
the women whose votes would really count on 
the side of wisdom and virtue.” 

Mr. William B. Hornblower, recently nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Bench by President 
Cleveland, but rejected by the Senate, made a 
notable speech at the last meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Union of New York. The subject of 
his address, which is printed in last week’s 
Evangelist, was The Integrity of the Suffrage 
Vital to the Existence of the Republic. After 
urging that patriotism must be stronger than 
loyalty to party, he emphasized the fact that 
the cities are the battle ground for pure goy- 
ernment: “ Municipal government must be 
made pure. How is it to be made pure? 
Only by disregarding party lines altogether 
and voting on business principles or moral 
principles as you vote for officers of a bank in 
which you are a stockholder or director, or as 
you vote for trustees or elders of a church 
with which you are connected. And now 
what of the future? Are corruption and 
trickery at the polls to triumph and make Re- 
publican government a failure? If so, we 
shall meet a far worse fate than that from 
which our forefathers fled, seeking refuge in 
the wilderness. The tyranny of the ballot- 
box stuffer, the bribe giver and the political 
boss is infinitely worse than the tyranny of a 
Stuart king. It is tyranny untempered by in- 


a 
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dividual respectability. It is the tyranny of 
darkness and of crime. It is a tryanny which 
results in destroying the only weapons with, 
which it can be overthrown, namely, votes.” 

Rey. Dr. G. P. Mains, in the Methodist Re- 
view, gives some interesting facts concerning 
the influence of the churches in American 
cities. He finds that Roman Catholics in the 
four largest cities comprise about one-fourth 
of the population and Protestants only a little 
more than one-eighth. In cities of from 100,- 
000 to 500,000 the proportion of Catholics re- 
mains about the same, while Protestants are 
one-fifth, Protestant churches are strongest 
in the country, and their strength diminishes 
as they approach the great centers of popula- 
tion. Dr. Mains says: “ The facts show that 
the growth of the city tends more and more to 
carry it away from the control of the evan- 
gelical agencies. There is in this fact that 
which should stir the heart of the American 
church as with a trumpet of alarm. ... The 
city is upon the throne. It is the dictator of 
the Its rule will be more 
mighty tomorrow than it is today. ... A dis- 
tinetively Christian civilization in this coun- 
try, as a matter of manifest destiny, must rise 
or fall according as it shall show itself a dom- 
inant or a failing foree in the life of our 


world’s destinies. 


cities.” 
—_ 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THOSE QUESTIONS ONCE MORE, 


The rejoinder of Rey. R. W. Brokaw to my 
note in Gleanings, regarding written exami- 
nations of candidates for church membership, 
does not appear exactly to apprehend the 
spirit of the criticism passed upon the list of 
questions submitted. The objection is not 
to a written examination per se, which may 
have great advantages, but only to the form 
of examination suggested, over which, I 
opined, an oral examination, properly con- 
ducted, would possess ‘‘ overwhelming advan- 
tages.’ The answer, “ Our questions suit us,”’ 
is good so far as the church using them 1s 
concerned, but it was not as a test of their 
fitness for use in their author’s church tht 
they were submitted to the public. Whether 
the question on the atonement “ treads on the 
corns of our critic’s loose-jointed theological 
foot” or not, the objection agaiust it, which 
is general, is that no church has a right to 
make any theory of the atonement, or of in- 
smration or of any other question on which 
Christians differ, a test of a Christian's right 
to admission to the church, That the ques- 
tions have been approved by a corporate mem- 
ber of the A. B.C. M. is an interesting fact, 
but there are some facts in history now an- 
cient that unght lead one to question whether 
this in itself is proof that the questions are 
infallible. B. 








THE REMEDY FOR PRESENT DISTRESS, 


When I read in the Congregationalist of 
Feb. 8 the story of Two Loaves of Bread I 
thought, Have we noanswer for the multitude 
of destitute ones who are asking, “ What is 
the teaching of Christ as to the remedy for 
our condition?" T should like to have met 
those men and asked them one more question, 
namely, ‘* Do you Know any men,in whose 
Christian character you beartily believe, 
churech-goers, faithful to the prayer meeting 
snd the family altar, who are in your con- 
dhtion?” 

I was once employed as a visitor among the 
poorer classes in the neighborhood of a mis- 
sion Sabbath school. Money was often given 
me by the rich to alleviate the distresses of 
the needy and to enable them to goin decent 
attire to church and Sabbath school. I knew 
intimately the character and circumstances of 
many poor famihes. The experience so gained, 
ind much acquired since, has made me feel 
sure that David did not speak without knowl- 
edge when he said, “I have been young, and 
now am old; vet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 

I have found many who had “once been 
members of a church,” many who “go some- 
MNmes tochurch,”’ many who * would go if they 
could dress like other folks “""—never one who 
was regularly in the house of God, constant 
at the prayer meeting, and at whose family 
altar rose daily incense of prayer and praise, 
brought to beggary. Ido not deny that some 
of the latter class may be out of employment, 
and subjected to hardships and privations. 
They may even need the assistance of their 
more prosperous brethren at times. But they 
do not need to ask it. . 

t have questioned the pastors of large city 


churches on this point, and found that their 
experience coincided with my own, 
poor You i 


I remem- 


ber ng widow, left with two 


one 
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little children, who was always in her place 
at church with both her boys and usually at 
the prayer meeting with the elder at her side. 
‘“*T want my boys to be Christians,’’ she said. 
‘Tam not so anxious about anything else. I 
am determined to bring them up to go to 
church and Sabbath school. ... Yes, to be 
sure, it is hard sometimes to keep them in 
clothes and shoes fit to go, ... but when I 
get into a tight place 1 just tell the Lord 
about it. He generally sends what I need. 
If He doesn’t He shows me a way to get along 
without it. It’s wonderful how many things 
a body can do without and still keep well 
and strong and middlin’ respectable.”’” This 
widowed mother lived to see her boys oceu- 
pying positions of trust and honor in the 
cburch and community. 

In another church is a widow, who was left 
penniless with three little boys, all under 
nine years old. She had no resource but the 
hard labor of washing, but every Sabbath, 
almost without fail, for ten years [ have seen 
ber in her place in the house of God with her 
three boys beside her, always attentive, well 
behaved and always in decent attire. She 
has proved herself so worthy of respect that 
it is accorded to her on every hand. Her 
boys are a credit to any mother and are wel- 
come visitors in our Christian families, and 
fast growing into an honest, upright, noble 
manhood. 

Two or three years ago an accident made 
washing impossible, but she was not “ for- 
saken,’’ nor were she or her children seen 
‘“‘begging bread.’ Kind friends—and the 
Christian church is the place of all others to 
tind and tou make such frieuds—were ready 
and glad to give a lift over this hard place. 
Gifts were offered with such hearty friendli- 
ness and sympathy that they could vot burt 
the recipient. Situations were found for the 
elder boys where they could earn a little. 

Hardships? Privations? Yes, indeed, the 
righteous poor may know plenty of these. 
Our Saviour has not promised us ease and 
luxury but ‘tribulation.”” But—forsaken? 
beggary? Never! 

What, then, would I say to those men who 
came asking, ‘‘ What are Christ’s teachings 
concerning the remedy for our present condi- 
tion?” [would say that the Bible is full of 
promises, given by One who is able to per- 
form and whose word canner fail. I would 
make them know, and feel,if IT could by God’s 
help, that itis because they stand aloof from 
their Father, and do net look to Hin for help, 
nor obey His commandments, that they are 
left to beg their bread. Is tbis a mistaken 
view? Will some one give their experience 
if they have found such left to beggary ? 

Joy ALLISON. 

PEW RENTS BETTER THAN ADMISSION FEES. 

My eye rests on a squib in your In Brief col- 
umn of March 1, and [ pause 1n my work to 
suggest the Brooklyn fabernacle trustee’s re- 
mark, to the effect that there was no differ- 
ence in principle between charging an admis- 
sion fee at the Sunday services and receiving 
an annual pew rent, is not a very severe in- 
dictment of the pew rental system, after all. 
If the said trustee had done a little more prac- 
tical thinking, he would have seen that ip the 
ease of a charged admission fee a church says 
to the people, * Pay or stay out,” while in the 
case of pew rentals a church says: “ Come any 
way, and welcome. Pay if you can and will.” 
Here surely is a very wide“ difference in prin- 
ciple.” G. H. B. 


THE TWO-WINE QUESTION. 


The Voice stated that Professor Stuart began 
his study of the “ fwo-wine theory’? with the 
intention of showing its falsity, but ended 
with strongly advocating it. [s this true? 

More importsnt still, is this theory now gen- 
erally accepted among Bible scholars? Is it 
gaining ground? Years ago, I remember, you 
took the opposite view. What is the present 
status of the question? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Professor Stuart published a letter to Dr. 
Nott, in 1847, in favor of the position that two 
kinds of wine are mentioned in the Bible, un- 
fermented and fermented, but we find no war- 
rant for the assertion that he ever intended to 
show the falsity of that position. 

We do not Know any persons now living, of 
reputation for Biblical scholarsbip, who advo- 
cate the two-wine theery, as it is commonly 
ealled, which claims that the Bible commends 
the unfermented and uviformly condemns that 
which is fermented. If there are any such, we 
should be giad to know their names. 

Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, who once advo- 
cated this theory, says, in the Suxday School 
Times, that he “does pot Know of a single 
Hebrew or Greek scholar of eminence in Eu- 
rope or America, or on the foreign missionary 


field, who inclines to it.” 
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With the helps at present furnished, any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence can satisfy himself 
on this question, so far as the words used are 
concerned. He need only take Young’s Bible 
Concordance and examine the list of passages 
containing the Hebrew and Greek words for 
wine. He will find that in the Old Testament 
tirosh usually stands for wine as a product 
and is commonly connected with words for 
corn and oil. Yoyin usually means wine as a 
drink, and is the word both for the wine 
which is ‘‘a mocker,”’ not to be looked on 
when it is red, and for that which is used as 
an offering to the Lord and which ‘“ maketh 
glad the heart of man.”’ In the New Testa- 
ment the one word oinos stands for the wine 
which Jesus made at the wedding [John 2: 9), 
for that which Jobn did not drink but which 
Jesus said He was accustomed to drink [Luke 
7: 33-85, Revised Version], of which deacons 
are cautioned not to use too much [1 Tiu. 3: 
8] and of which Timothy was advised to use 
a little. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary represents the position of scbol- 
ars generally as to the use of “ wine’’ in the 
Bible when he says: ‘“‘ By usage its meaning 
is as definite as that of such words as ‘silver,’ 
or ‘gold,’ or ‘iron.’ Except as hmited by 
direct context, it necessarily denotes potable 
alcoholic grape juice. To deny this, in the 
interest of temperance, is a mistake that does 


great harm.”’ 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— The old asceticism said, ‘ Be virtuous 
and you will be happy.’’? The new Hedovism 
says, ‘‘ Be happy and you will be virtuons.’’— 
Grant Allen. 

—— Intolerance is not the offspring of any 
particular kind of dogmatism, but whoever 
says ‘‘dogwmatism” says also “intolerance.” 
—Professor Von Holtz. 

—— For high and sure success in tne minis- 
try, in law, in medicine, in journalism, an 
amount of study is now necessary very far 
beyond what would have sufficed a quarter- 
century ago. For teaching and professorial 
positions the new demands are even more ex- 
acting.— President Andrewsof B: own University. 

—— I must be allowed to say that, wl ile it 
is perfectly true that the doctrine of the in- 
earnation of our Lord and Saviour 
Christ, true God and true Man, is the foun- 
dation of the Christian faith, I cannot for the 
life of me the difference between the 
heresy which denies that doctrine by refusing 
to accept the Catholie statement of the deity 
of Jesus Christ, and that other heresy which, 
though it holds that God was made wap, 
teaches to all intents and that a 
woman has been made God.— Bishop Doune «/ 
Albany. 


Jesus 


see 


purposes 





The censors of modern literature are 
continually crying aloud for a new message. 
Where is the new prophet who will give 
peace to our souls? A very short time ago 
Browning's was the new message, Whitman's, 
Emerson's, Carlyle’s, Raskin’s, Tennyson’s. 
Was ever age more rich in prophets and in 
great messages? But what have we done with 
them? Have we realized them in our lives, 
quite used up every available particle of their 
wisdum? And yet here are we, hungry and 
clamoring again. The truth is that the meu 
who ery out for new messages mean, rather, 
new sensations of doubt. It is not peace they 
want, but new perplexity. It seems so child- 
ish to our cultivated intelligences to say, Love 
God and love one another. The old prophets 
babbled that long ago. Yes, and the prophets 
to come will but repeat the same message in 
other forms. Truth always comes, as Christ 
came, in the garb of absolute simplicity. He 
seems a mere child or pleasant person. The 
learned doctors will have none of Him. Love 
God and love one avother! Isthatall! That 
have we known from our youth up. Yet is 
there nothing else to say ?—Richard Le Gai- 


ccenne. 
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WHAT BRANOHES OF FARMING 
PAY THE BEST? 


BY HON. JAMES F. C. HYDE, 





This isa hard question to auswer, so much 
depends upon circumstances. If this ques- 
tion should be asked in the town of Arlington 
neac Boston, no doubt the answer would be 
promptly given, market gardening. Again, the 
answer might be in some other localities, the 
producing of milk, raising fruit, hay, stock, 
etc. Possibly the answers we shall attempt 
to give may not be satisfactory to all who 
read this article, for there are ‘‘ many men of 
many minds.” 

There can be little doubt but that market 
gardening, When the land is suitable and well 
located near a good market, is one of the most 
profitable branches of agriculture. To make 
it protitable one must know bis business, fer 
he cannot take it up without knowledge and 
expect to succeed any more than he can take 
up some branch of mechanics without some 
previous training. To insure success he must 
have land adapted to some of the leading veg- 
etables desirable fur market—several of them, 
if possible. Then be must treat the land in 
uch a manner, by tbe free use of fertilizing 
imaterial and cultivation, as to enable it to 
produce heavy crops of the best quality that 
will command the highest price and ready 
sule. All this means that ove must have con- 
iderable capital even if he can hire his land, 
ind itis far better to own it. 

When the land 1s secured, stocked with 
tools, machines and plenty of dressing for the 
land, the 1mportant question is, What shall 
one raise to get the most profit? If the soil 
he light and early, asparagus may be planted 
thet in three years will give a good yield and, 
if ; roperly cared for, will continue to be a 

urce of profit for many years. This, under 
fay rable circumstances, we regard as one of 
the best paying crops the market gardener 

in raise, considering the moderate amount 
(f{ libor expended. Of course, in connection 

th every first-class market garden, there 
ust be more or less glass, cither in the form 
of sashes for hotbeds or regular hothouses, 
where lettuce, radishes, cucumbers and other 
vegetables can be raised, as well as cabbage 
and other plants to be set out later in the 
season in the open ground. 

\ll these are profitable in the main, though 
perhaps not every year. If one’s soil be rather 
moist and rich the onion crop can be made 
profitable. We have known eight to ten hun- 
ired bushels of onions to be raised to the acre, 
though half of either amount will pay well 
nearly every year. This is a favorite crop 
with many who have suitable land. 

The same soil that will produce a good crop 

onicns is also well adapted to the growing 
of cclery, which is generally a paying crop 
either when grown with onions or separately. 
Some farmers prepare their land for onions 
nd sow the same, leaving every fifth row to 
be sown with celery seed. Both are cultivated 
and kept free of weeds, and when the onion 
crop ripens and is taken off the land is culti- 
vated for celery as though no other crop had 
een grown. Another crop that can be raised 

n such land to profit is rhubarb, and espe- 

ai\ly when the land is rather early, so that 
the product can be put into the market while 
be price is high. 

rhere are many other thiogs that can be 
rai-ed to keep the market wagon going per- | 

s every day, but one must not lose sight of | 

fact that the more there is carried off the | 
there must be brought on by the manure | 
Wagen, or, to reverse it, the latter must go 

‘ten toenable the former to do so. We an- 
*wer, then, market gardening pays the best 

ier favorable circumstances. 


Some are not situated so they can raise veg- 
tables for a neighboring market, and a!) such 
w sl to raise the crops that will pay the best. 
No doubt in the Dakotas the best crop is 
wheat. In Iowa, and some other of the West- 
ern States, the great and profitable crop is | 
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corn. In the Interior, Middle and New Enug- 
land States, remote from market, stock rais- 
ing to some extent, with producing milk for 
cheese factories and creameries, forms a prof- 
itable branch of farming The apple crop in 
some portions of the country is a good and 
paying one, and must continue to be. 

On certain lands not especially adapted to 
other crops, but suitable for the raising of 
hay, one may reap good profits. On reclaimed 
meadow, naturally rich and kept so by yearly 
dressing, one may raise in two crops three to 
five tons of hay to the acre; while there are 
those who laugh at the idea of raising as much 
as this per acre, we know of more than one 
farmer who has produced over five tons to the 
acre, and one who is willing to make oath that 
he bas produced six tons to the acre at two 
cuttings. 

This is one of the best crops to raise if it 
will yield one-half of the largest amount 


named, for it almost always commands a | 


ready sale at good prices if the quality is 
good. With the facilities for getting hay to 
market, even from considerable distauces, it 
will be seen that this is one of the brinches 
of farming that pays. The raising of milk 
for the cities and large towns, if one is within 
even forty or fifty miles of some large city and 
not far remote frow a railroad, 1s a fairly prof- 
itable business and one in which many engage. 

We cannot wholly omit from onr list the 
small fruits, where one is well situated as to 
soil and market. There is a good protit, tak- 
ing one year with another, in growing straw- 
berries and currants, and for a neighboring 
market raspberries.. A good deal of money 
may be taken from the land when properly 
treated. It must be kept in mind all the way 
along that the highest success only comes to 
those who produce the very best in their line, 
whether it be stock, fruit, vegetables or hay, 
or whatever it be. If the best will not pay 
surely the inferior will not, and it costs 
but little, if any more, to produce the former 
than the latter. Every intelligent fartner can 





post himself and come to the front if be will. | 


His calling is surely worth the effort, and the | 


wonder is tbat so many are willing to plod 
along in the old ways, perhaps no longer 
profitable, whew there is a better within their 


reach. 
et - —_— 


Get rid of the notion, if you have it, that 
education is identical with knowledge of 
books. Bovks—goud books—are of immense 
value ; they are important means of education. 
But education is the unfolding of our entire 
nature—of mind, heart, conscience and will— 
into strength, efficiency and beanty. It is not 
what you have that determines whether or 
not you are educated, but what you are.— 
Philip 8. Mozom. 
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Montpelier, Vt. 


Hood’s is the 
Spring [edicine 


Clergymen, lawyers and physicians who give this 
medicine a fair trial are convinced of its merit, 
and that it 1s true that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
CURES. 

Among the letters lately received is one from Dr 
Ira H. Fiske of Montpelier, Vt., a man who 
stands high in his profession and who is well 





and favorably known in the Green Mountain 
State. Mead it below: 
* Montpelier, Vt., Feb. 20, 1494. 
** Messrs. (. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
“Gentiemen:—-While I am not an advocate of 
patent medicine as a rule, yet I have known of fine 
results in many instances in the use of Hood's Sar- 
sapariita. 
“And I think it ranks high in the list of propri- 
etary medicines. Therefore [ conscientiously 


Hood’s 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Cures 


PLP LOLD DOLD DL A AAAS 
recommend it as a Spring Tonic and Invigorator. 


Sarsa- 
par! lla 


You are at liberty to publish this ii you so desire. 
‘ Respectfully yours, 
‘Dr. tna H. Fiske. 
“ Walton’s Block, Montpelier, Vt.’ 
Hood’s Pills eure liver ills, constipation, bil- 


iousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion 


end 1c. for postage & 

will inail you a beau- 

hook of ins tructions how 

= rin ‘ t roy vom prices, Agents 


and pa; eeond #14 urge hooks. 


R. B. PBHADL EY 704 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn, 








A basta Fact. 


Our original ancestor—not the arboreal one, but the 
cave-dweller—doubtless gave much attention to the 
entrance to his abode. 

We follow in his footsteps, but fail to catch his 
spirit. We build porte-cochtres for show, but neglect 
the real adjuncts of Hall comfort. Of all apartments 
the entrance Hall is usually the darkest and the 
This is a reason for extra furnishing, but 


never an excuse for none. 

To make the case more aggravated, Hall Furniture 
costs almost nothing and is to be found in a multitude 
of sizes, shapes and styles, in both light and dark 


ery few dollars will make this Opening 


Chapter of your house to be beautiful, attractive, and 
typical of its owner's unquestioned hospitality. 


Will : you see our new ‘fee of ‘94 Settles at once? 


General Catalogue, 2% pp., 9) engravings, sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


| NEAR NORTHERN R. R, 
' STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


For a moment the veto of the Bland seignior- 
age bill was regarded as hardly satisfactory, in- 
asmuch as one or two paragraphs seemed to 
open a door for renewed attempts to foist more 
silver coinage upon the government. But 
second readings of the veto message have 
resulted in a perception that the President has 
met not only the financial, but also the po- 
litical, requirement of the crisis. And perhaps, 
in view of the necessity for harmonious party 
action of the Democrats upon the tariff bill 
and other matters of legislation, the one con- 
sideration was as important as the other. The 
only compromise suggested to the silver men 
by the President, is in the nature of things an 
impossible compromise. The Bland bill is 
practically dead, and no possible revival of the 
corpse is in sight. 

There can be no question but that the veto 
is having and will have a great and good effect 
upon trade. Merchants see that one by one 
the great issues are being met, either by one 
party the other in Congress, or by the 
President, and satisfactorily settled. That 
feeling stimulates confidence in the future, 
and if the tariff bill can now be taken up in 
earnest and fought to a finish, its passage 
would, on the whole, and in spite of many 
possible defects in the bill, result in general 
good. The prospective long debate will worry 
and tire the people, but recent events have 
led us to hope that at the end of the long 
wrangle something tangible will result. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the European 
outlook for trade and finance is improving. 
Confidence at London seems to have been 
very considerably restored. From that center 
come not only improving prices for stocks 
and bonds, but hints of better prices for com- 
modities. The volume of British trade is 
swelling and similar reports come from tke 
continent. As London is still the financial 
center for the whole world, we may hope that 
recovery and expansion there will hasten the 
restoration of confidence and improvement of 
prices in our own country. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The work of the Boston Union for Practical 
Progress was presented last Monday morning 
by Rev. F. W. Sample of Minneapolis and 
Rev. Walter Vrooman. They explained its 
object to be the union of the moral forces out- 
side the church, and in some cases antagonistic 
to it, with those within the church for the pro- 
motion of moral and social reforms. Chris- 
tians of different sects cannot be expected to 
agree ov theological questions, but all can 
unite in earnest, practical effort for uplifting 
the community. The issues a list of 
needed reforms, such as the abolition of child 
labor, the saloon, the tenement house system, 
anil asks all the pastors in the city to 
preach the same Sunday on a given topic. 
Naturally, the press would give generous 
space to reports, and it is hoped that the gen- 
eral agitation aroused by this combined effort 
will produce far greater results in mitigating 
the evil than the unorganized and often con- 
tlicting efforts of individuals. The 
also asks that the churches of the city take 
turns in devoting a Sunday evening service 
to the discussion of social questions, and en- 
gages to fill them on these occasions with non- 
would not otherwise 
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grave misstatement of facts and seriously mis- 
represented the situation. 





THINGS ARE LOOKING BETTER.—Yes, every day 
shows cheering signs of improvement in every 
braneh of business. If you are out of employment, 
or have spare time occasionally, write without delay | 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., who can | 
make suggestions that will be worth your consider- | 
ation. | 

A REVIVAL OF THE CLASSIC.—Ever since the | 
World’s Fair introduced the American people to | 
the beauties of classic art, it is interesting to see | 
how far the classic idea has been carried out in all 
decorative work and designing. In another part of | 
this paper there is an illustration of a hall stand | 
now on exhibition at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street, and 
the entire base is carved after the manner of some | 
of the old classic sculpture of Greece. It is very | 
interesting and significant. 
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‘Financia! 


HOME INSURANGE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 18938. 











OR BE: GAPE NM iiinscke cavdccsssacdetncseucestena 83.000,000.00 
DOMOORTO PROUIIT DO 000.000 <5nccenncsasastac 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes — 880,941.78 
Net frye ona bas eceebhiehdsnaeesabecnodouvekahaenss 1,009,548.33 
CASH ASSETS................. &89,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
CI BR DMING vane sneuavdacescscsnsceceeécscaves #193,631.78 
i CNN by ceclinscn Gk tee eseewemeapennehéh and 1 563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
MEER vs andecssnenshensessasekessauasssebeaseea 608,759.37 
United States Stocks «market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
PSOE PON) sn cndcdacssecassasacesansancses 3,573.455.00 
State and City Bonds (inarket value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, pavabie on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
BADER, 50>» se cisteceespucebentunsieentesscasnes 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 | 
py 5 ee Sn eae $9,116,182.11 
D. A. WASTE! President. 
: SHBORN ” 
bf L. BIGE Ow hy 








¢ Secreteries. 


Bb. GREENE, 
FEREIS, A. M. BURTIS, Asst Secretaries. 
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J.B. Watkins Land Ntg.Co.. 
23 Years’ Record. | 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage ir vest- 
meuts. No competition Choice of sec 





CREAT FALLS, ~ MONTANA. 


HAS WATER POW en next to Niagara. 

GREATEST COAL ftields in the West. 

of precious and base metals. 

BULG pay-roll, enterprising people, healthful Climate. 

SME i TER s, Refineries, Concentrators, Fiour-mills. 

ELECTRIC power ge nerated by water-falls. 

Center of industry, Mining, Stock-growing, ener ulture. 

INVESTORS 2nd Home-seekers look ber 

Write ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans pcb Realty. 
~ AGOME ¥ $50 +o $200 

R LANDS. 


Monthly. 
OeacomA INVESTMENT co. ‘TACOMA, WASH. 
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Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 
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The Provident 
Trust Co. Sec. men 


Moston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 
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Mortgages 


on suburban residences, ( 
. 7 io ] 
ranging from $1,000 to { 


) $5,000. Also some At- | 
) lantic Land Co. stock, at { 
i $100 per share, which 
, can be bought in lots of 
} one share and upwards. | 
I especially recommend { 
) this as a_ good, safe, | 
) home investment. 
{ 
{ 


C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 


erage gagging nes 


Room 522. 


Cl et et ee a ee 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [ortgage 
Farm «« City Loans, 


bearing 64 and 7 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter 
Send for list. 


--_ - -_ 














eferences upon #pplication. 
THE CENTRAL TRU 
Denver, Colo. 


12° FULL PAID STOCK 


ONLY 8100,000 WORTH AT PAR. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY CUARANTEED. 


"ST CO., 





Money refunded at any time; largest building and 
loan association in the East; assets 31,400,000; 2100,000 
deposited with Banking Department. Send at once 


for full particulars. 
GRANITE STATE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
3x Park Row, New York. 











AFE AS THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 4 


J.H.Curner, Gen’l Agt., 180 Washington St., Boston. 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The meeting of the Sunday School Superin- 
tendents’ Union in Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
last Monday evening, was exceptional, both in 
point of attendance and interest. The topic, 
The Relation of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety to the Sunday School, naturally attracted 
a large number of young superintendents and 
teachers. The principal address, by William 
H. Emerson, was followed by short, pithy 
speeches from nearly thirty others, who made 
several practical suggestions of much value to 
the work. In one school there is organized a 
Christian Endeavor class, the members of 
which keep one week in advance of the regu- 
lar lessons and hold themselves in readiness 
to act as substitute teachers if needed. Other 
ways of helping by bringing in new pupils, 
canvassing the town for non-attendants at 
church, calling upon absentees, etc., were 
also emphasized. 





—_— 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND, 

A Friend, South Lincoln... ..........050+++++++910.00 
Miss C. E. Campbell, Hartford, Ct 2.00 
Theron Upson, Hartford, Ct.............2-. 008 2.00 
C.M B., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H................ 2.00 
Miss M. A. Simpson, West Somerville.......... 6.00 
Mrs. H. G. Work, Providence, R.I............. 2.00 
Miss (. E, Bodwell, Sanborpton, N. H......... 2.00 
Mrs. H. W. Williams, Dudley..................+ 1.00 
Abbie M. Smith, Norwich, Ct............. scseee 2.00 
Ss. E. Bridgman, Northampton................+. 2.00 
E. M. Smith, No. Hampton, N. H............... 2.00 





THREE MORE THANK YOUS, 


, TENN., March 10, 1894. 

l see that the \ ae on me 4 paper is moved up to Janu- 
ary, 1495, and I write to acknowledge again, very grate- 
fully, the kindness of some individual or of any persons 
through whose generosity I am enabled to receive the 
Congregationalist. 1 would much rather pay for it my- 
self, but could not afford it and make other “ends 
meet.’ I. 





—-, KAN., March 10. 
As the little boy brought the pa er from the office 
this morning,and we noted the change on the label 
from 1894 to {395, it brought joy and gladness to all our 
hearts. We all join in sending thanks to the one who 
made it possible tor you to send us a blessing each 
week for the present year, and our prayers are that the 
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Lord may bless and help the donor, as the paper blesses 
us and helps us in Christ’s work. We read the paper 
the week it comes to hand, and then place it in a family 
where it is the only religious paper except the se “aod 
School Times. 


MOo., March 30, 1894, 
I want to thank you most heartily for the ¢ hange of 


date on my paper. Feeling that so many were probably W E D Di N G 


in greater need than myself even, I had not asked forthe AND 


favor for this year, but was hoping, in some way, to pay " | 


for it if it could not be continued, as it would be almost 
925-1000. 





impossible to get along without it. I can hardly tell you 
how highly we appreciate the paper and how hungry 
we are for its regular visits. w. 





The pleasantest hospitality waiteth not for 
curious costliness, when it can give cleanly 
sufficiency. More cometh of pride and greater 
friendliness to your own ostentation than to 


the comfort of the guest.—Sir Philip Sidney. Bi alnW Kennard & (0 
—__— 0 ; . 


For Indigestion 
ya SILVERSMITIHIS, 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. a pe “ 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: “ 511 Washington Street, Boston. 


value it as an excellent preventative of indigestion, 
and a pleasant acidulated drink when _ properly 
diluted with water and sweetened.” 


AMERICAN CUT GLASS. 


We have had in process the past few weeks the new designs of Cut Crystal 
Glass, and have them now for Exhibition in fall table services, or separate pieces, 
showing the best specimens known in modern glass cutting. 

The designs of Flower Vases, Flower Bowls and Epergnes and in Stem Ware, 
both in Crystal and in the rich color and gilt Vienna Glassware, are shown with 
the above. 

Elegant plant pots and pedestals, and new Amplers from Mintons. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


{20 FRANKLIN STREET. 





a 











SEVEN FLOORS. 








R. H. STEARNS & CO.) "Vacarion 


EXCURSIONS. 





[Copy.] 


“JNO. D. CUTTER & CO., New York. 


Gentlemen: In 1876 I bought a dress pattern of your Pure Gros Grain Silk, 25 ine hes 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
May 5, 1893. 
4 Parties will leave Boston as follows for 

| Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


wide. During the past 17 years I’ve worn it almost constantly; in fact, it has been my ‘stand 
by.’ To be sure, it got dirty, so in the years 1880, 1885 and 1891 I put it in the TUB and | 


WASHED it. 
some years of wear in it. 


Three ‘ washings,’ five ‘makings over,’ and seventeen years of constant wear is evidence 
enough, in these days of shoddy and sham, that at least YOU are making honest goods. 

I consider the dress a ‘curiosity,’ and if you wish to exhibit it at the World’s Fair, I 
Respectfully yours, 


will loan it to you. 


It has been ‘ MADE OVER’ FIVE TIMES, and I believe that there is still | Beyond thie Rockies 


No.1, April 23. A 75 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, Ne w Mexico, California, the Pacitic Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 23. A 68 Dayw’ Trip, the same as 
No. |, but omitting Alaska, 

No.! » April 23. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, “Arison, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado, 


MARY A. HALL, 
2100 Green St., Philadelphia, Pa.” 





Great care in the selection of raw silk and great skill in manufacturing have given John D. Cutter 
& Co, their commanding position. The case which we have quoted above is only one of thousands of 


ladies who know and appreciate these goods. 


The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with 
either of these excursions. 

No.4,May 23. A 45 Dayw’ ane across the Con- 
tinent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific 





This makes our purchase of a large variety of John D. Cutter & Co.’s Rich Fancy Silks, at a very 


great reduction from value, the most important 


Fancy Silk Event of the Scason. 


the Silts are all new, fresh and very desirable styles, and have never been sold for less than $4,75 | to Gettysburg, M: 


98c. 


We do not guarantee that any of these goods will be on hand when the Congregationalist 


to $2.75. We offer them at 


Raiiroad and homeward through the Yellows tone Na- 
tional Par 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 


Excursions to Washington: April 27 and May 25; 
ay 25; to Richmond and Old 
» April 
ropean Party will leave New York 






Point Comf« 
A Special F 
by the French L 
Special Train T bronah Central and North- 
ern Europe, the party to leave New York by the 
North Germau Lloyd Line June 26. 







reaches its readers, as they were selling rapidly when this issue went to press. tm Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 





BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 





Sour HERN CALIFORNIA FRUIT LANDS. , 


Why isthe great HEMET VALLEY the best? Because, 
is inexhaustible water; unsurpassed soi; unclouded 
railways and schools. Free Excursion April 4th 
the Santa Fé Route. H.J.RANSOM & CO., 
167 Dearborn St., Coic ago. — 


FOR Rl RENT ON PENOBSCOT BAY. 


den, Maine. Superb views of bay and - 
sch cottage. Climate good. Water excellent. 
zhtfal. Boating. Bathing. 














bo ce reo SOSLOY LO) STL UTS 


None. 





W.C., no hath. 











pletely furnished, hot and cold water. Cold w ater 
niyinygandg, Apply to 
J. b. STEARNS, Camden, Maine. 





A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in | 296 Washington Street 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies | 
on a tour throngh Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required, Circulars, 


THOMAS COOK Fartapeiens ne ee CALI FORN IA and 
” Midwinter Fair. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
"ersonally Conducted 


~ BUROPEAN TOUR. 
1D XC 'U BS v5 T¢ NS. 


opp. School Street), Boston. 





Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
Lanz, 908 Greene Ave. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin J a 462 cane Ave., 
Krookiyn, N. Y. #320 upwards: all expense Sailing 
June , July FALL TOUR TO HOLY ‘LAND. | 


~ OUTING IN EUROPE. DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 
thn 4 Saratoga Springs, New York. 
A pope ar resort ¥ yr health , change, } rest or recreatlo 


THE DESO CONe INEERRVINE,, | che reer, Rioreee coms ell, seve, coe ee 


JUDSON AC 0.,227 Washington St. Boston 













and promen ade on ‘the roof. Suite 

A Sanit orium of the highest character for nervous | of :ooms wit ath Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 

inva! especsalt v those requiring the Rest Trea and winter sports. Mussave. Eveetricity, all bathn 

Nine miles from Koston. and al! remed 4ueD New Torki “a Kusaian 
as MMONS Pp ‘AINE, M. D., West Newton, aths. Ser strated circuar 
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Notices. 


BosSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 9, 
lv A.M. Address by Mr. James Clement Ambrose, Ev- 
anston, Ili, Subject: The Fuol in Politics, or ¢ bristian 
Citizenship. 





MEETING in the rvoms of the 
Friday at 


PRAYER 
Missions every 


THE LADIES’ 
Woman’s Board of 


SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFE 5 ENCK, Pilgrim Church, Dor 


chester, April 9,2 and7 P. 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Boston Alliance of Auxil- 
iaries of Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Old 


Soutn Chapel, corner gy wig? uth and Boylston Streets, 
Aprii 12, 10.30 A.M. Rey. C, W. Shelton will speak. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be held in Pilgrim 
Ha'l, by yee House, Boston, Monday, April Ib, 
3p. M., forthe purpose of reporting the proceedings of 
the soe iety, presenting the accounts, choosing officers 
and for the transaction of other business All life mem- 
bers are entitled to vote, also five delegates duly at- 
tested by credentials from every State association, eon- 
ference, or convention of Congregational churches, and 
one sue *h delegate from each Congregational church 
annually contributing to this society. 

GEORGE M. BOYNTON, 


1 HE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
( Bure oe ee A S.A, 


First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., 17 


Ope ning sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Re y. Willis G. Craig, D. D., LL. D. 
WILLI AM Henry Roe ERTS, Stat: d Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS AID.— 





Secretary. 






BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 


Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Boston. 


Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 








Tennessee, Meinphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Tex 18, Daltas, Thursway, April. 
New Jersey, Kast Orange, Tuesday, April 17. 
Oklahoma, Ki! Reno, Friday, April 2 

“a sas, E pungetia. Thursday, May 3. 
Inviana, Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springield, Tuesde May 8. 
Ohi, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May 8, 
lowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 


Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 

New York, 

Pe .usylvania, 
South Dakota, 
Llilinois, 

Rtode Island, 
Vermont, 

Co: necticut Asso., 
Maine, 
Counecticut Con., 


Pittstield, 
Kalamazoo, 
Binghamton, 
Johnstown, 
Redtield, 
Oak Park, 
Providence, 
St. Johnsbury, 
Harttord, 
tangor, 


Tuesday, May 15 5. 
Tuesday, Mi 








Monday, 
Tuesday, May 29. 
T uesday, June 12 
Tue sday , June 19 
‘Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday » Nov. 20. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
rregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 82 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00, lite membership, $20.00. Con- 


tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCLETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 





tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 


EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St. Boston, Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 


Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, (51 Washing 
tou St. 

TUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 





Socl- 
ry.—Churech and irsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
( onb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Cougregational 
Hovse, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for wea? A work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph b., Field Secretary; FE. Lawrence moened, Treas- 
ur r, Congregational House, Boston. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
and educational, at the South, and in the West 
Boston office, 21 Con- 
151 Washington St.; 
Donations may 
Hub- 








gelistic 
among the Indians and Chinese. 
grecational House; Chicago office, 


Cleveiand office, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. 
bard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West tducation Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sions ies and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

04 udid offering for its pecmanen invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Rouk, 1893, page 62 Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
nee 7 Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 

ord, Ct. 








FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

/ Lequeath to the * Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartercd under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 





‘RIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel. 257 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. 3. Nickerson; turnisues loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipw recked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the cha pe 1,257 Ilanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, ¢ ‘ongregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., 

GKORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


RostTON SEAMAN’S 





President. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorpor: ited A vril, 1833. Object: to 
imp rove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
ho ve and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ve 8- 
sels; publis shes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. ‘ti 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
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remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soc ety at New York. 

ES . TRASK, President. 
, Secretary. 
STURGES, Treasurer. 





W. C. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Se hoo! U nion, established in the city 
of P roapenivag tod ——— dollars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Bostor. 
Vost office address, Box 1632. 





THE excellence to which glass making has at- 
tained in this country is gratifying. No doubt 
American cut crystal glass is equal to the finest 
imported. The exhibit of Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton of the best products, both foreign and do- 
mestic, is attracting many visitors. 


HAVE You CAT ARRA?—There i is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H.G. 
Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., tor a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage, 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 





RELIEVES every ‘sort of blee oding—P ‘ond’s Extract. 
Do not be imposed upon by weak imitations. 








The Celebrated 

+ 
Professor Loomis, 

of New York. 

It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the above dis- 
tinguislied physician has uninterruptedly 
prescribed their ** Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Pepsin and Quinine” for the past 


eighteen ycars in preference to all other 
emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 
To be secure against imitations be careful to see that 


Caswell, Massey & Co's. signature is on bottle. 
If your druyyist does not keep it, write 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, KR. I. 








A "Teeth Saver ; 
The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. 


Use it and you will wonder why 


nobody thought of it before. Like 
all other great inventions, it’s “an 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon want.” It’s the only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow directions. Universally ap- 
proved by dentists. Sold every- 
where, or 35c. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Florence aN en inate Mass, 









THE MODERN 
NURSING BOTTLE, 


1 LEANFONT” 


Invaluable to mothers. 
Easily cleaned, flows freely. 
Automatic Vent prevents colic. 
Ask to see the ‘‘Cleanfont”’ and 
your judgment will be our 
most active salesman. 
All Druggists, 35 cents. 
FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 








POULTRY AND RABBIT NETTING 


Railroad, Far’na, G Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencin ye "Freight paid. Catal’g. free 
McMulien Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 











5 April 1894 





HIGHES ST AWARD 5 
MEDAL ANo DIPLOMAS : 


WORLD'S FAIR CHICAGO 





FoR PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS,BACON 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 


ele NORTH STAR Brand 
SURE TO PLEASE. 








Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Two sizes § Size A holding 13 numbers. 


) Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 





Somerset St., Boston 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE GGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST., 


a YPSILANTI | 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


KIDNEY CURE, 
A SURE CUKE FOR 

Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Lbyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paraiysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula tlumor, Skiv Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Kheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases peculiar to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KINI}, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


VIGTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
“ and cheapest first-class Hatcher 

inthe market. Circulars free. 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, [Ul 








THE IMPROVED 









USE “DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING" 











5A pril 18¢4 
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Old Time 
Methods 


of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 


cures 


to take; easy to digest. 


Propared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y._ All druggists. 














3“ WORTH A [ A GUINEA A BOX.” 


EECHAMS 


(Tasteless Effectual. 2 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS: 
DISORDER 


Such as Sick Headache, Wind a Pain in thes 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2& centsa Box. § 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. fe 


BOSVO2 33084809 —— 




















It is a great annoyance. 


Some 0 ort 
Ladies ~ 


Uy removes the cause, dispels offensive 
Perspire odor, and positively me Eczema, 
be Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery. 

las, Burns, Tender Feet, A 

Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
Loge Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, soc. a box. 
Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


Freely. 





COMEORT SOAP is the best medicated soap, 26 cents 





A meee Example 


TRUE 
‘RO 





SILVER 


eects BriscoN 


POLISH 


use IKE | 
OTHERS, 


SHINES WITHOUT SCRATCHING 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 












Deaths. 





additional line ten cents, counting eight wor dstoatine. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BEALL—In Peterboro. Ontario, Can, March 6, Mrs. 
William Beall, mother of Mr. Arthur W. Beall, late of 
the Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan, aged 74 yrs. 

BOAKDMAN-— In Sheffield, March 26, Levi Boardman, 
aged 68 yrs. 

KENDALL—In Concord, N. H., March 26, Rev, Henry A. 
Kendall, 2 retired clergyman. aed 83 yrs.,7 mos. He 
was born in Leominster aud graduated frum Gilman- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

STEARNS—IJn Clifton Springs, N.Y., 
Mary E. Stearns, aged 79 yrs. 


March 18, Miss 


MRS. MARY COOLEY WIILTE LEETE. 

Mrs. Leete die at the home of her son-in-law, Mr. 
E. F. Chapman, Detroit, Mich., March 26, aged 72 years, 
6imonths. She was the widow ot Rev. Theodore A. 
Leete, with whom she labored in efficient ministries in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts until bis call in april, 
1886, to the higher service of the unseen kiugdom, 
With wind alert and faculties unimpaired she watched 
the progress of events in the worid and the church, 
always a bright and interesting companion in the wide 
circle of friends where she was welcomed and loved. 
Her special eaucational training was at Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. She was the mother of three children, who 
still survive—Ella Louise, wife of EK. Forest Chapman 
of Detroit; Rev. William White Leete, pastor for nearly 
os ears past of the First Congregational Church in 

ford, Ill ; and Theodore Woolsey Leete, who is en- 
a ged in business in Springteld, Mass. 
he funeral services and interment took place under 
the charge of Rev. 8S. G. Barnes, Thursday, March 29, at 
Longmeadow, Mass., the home of her early and again 
of her later years. Friends from parishes which had 
felt the inspiring influence of her life gathered with the 
large number from Longmeadow and Springfield to 
give expression to their loving remembrance, while 
flowers and songs, of which she was always passion- 
ately fond, symvolized the glory and the joy of that 
heavenly company into whose triumphs she had through 
faith entered. 


MRS. SARAH MILLS GRAVES, 


Mrs. Sarah M. Graves died in Hartford, Ct., at the 
residence of her son-in-law, James H. Taliman, Esq., 
March 29. The sickness which thus terminated had 
been protracted, Mrs. Graves was the daughter of 
Thomas Thacher, and was born in Thompson, Ct., June 
6, 1817. Her father was one of the most successful and 
influential business meo in her native town. She was 
the second daughter in the family and enjoyed the best 
advantages fur intellectual and religious culture. wer 
early pastor was Key. Daniel Dow, D.D, of such 
blessed memory, and she early became a subje of 
renewing grace. Married to Thomas K. Graves, Esq, 
she still retained ber home in Thompson, where was 
reared their family of three sons and one daughter, ali 
of whom have now gone to the silent land except the 
latter, 

Mrs. Graves filled with rare excelience the various 
positions she occupied tn the family and society. Her 
house was open at all times with a welcome for those 
who were seeking to further the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom. The pvor and needy found in her a ready and 
wise friend. In later years she had her home and 
church life in several different places, but wherever her 
lot for the time being might be cast she was at the tront 
in love aud service for the church at home and abroad. 
Tried in the furnace of affliction when that furnace was 
heated far more than ordinary, her faith failed not. 
However stormy the hour and tumultuous the elements, 
her anchor was always within the veil whither ¢ christ 
has entered, and where now she enjoys the home of the 
soul. Tenderly, lovingly, all that was mortal of Mrs. 
Graves was returned to ber native town on Saturday 
afternoon, and as the sun was declining toward the 
glories of evening received committal to the house ap- 
pope for all living, where generations of her kindred 

est. 

























If where her sou! has gone 

The scenes of glory be 

Enriched through earthy care and grief, 
Who can have more than she? 





REV. SAMUEL A. BUMSTEAD. 

Mr Bumstead “ entered into rest” at his home in Rari- 
tan, Ill., March 22, in his ninety-fifth year, and was 
buried on Easter Sunday, March 25, from the Reformed 
Church of that town,and where he bad held a pastorate 
for many years. His old friend and brother minister, 
Rev. Mr. Joralmon of Norwood Park, Lil, officiated, 
after which this dearly beloved and venerable pastor 
was laid to rest beside his beloved companion, who pre- 
ceded him in 1874. Mr. Bumstead’s last pasturate was 
in Norris, Lil, where he continued until the last ten 
years, when he resigned all public mivistry, which has 
occupied nearly sixty years of a life which ‘has spanned 
nearly a century. His disposition was naturally genial, 
sympathetic and benevolent; his physical anc mental 
powers were remarkably preserved, even to the last 

Mr. Bumstead was born in Boston, Mass., Dee. 16, 1799, 
graduated from Middlebury © ollege, Vt., and = been 
for several years the last survivor of bis class. He 
leaves a son, 8S. J. Bumstead, M. D., of Decatur, LIl., also 
a married daughter residing’ inthe W est, beside several 
grandchildren. He was the eldest son, by a second 
marriage, of the late Josiah Bumstead of Boston, who 
was a deacon of Park Street Church for many years 
and one of its origival founders. 8. A. L. D. 





Goop cooking is one of ‘the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure good custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. Take no 
substitute for the Eagle Brand. 





PECULIAR TO ITSELF.—So eminently successful has 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla been that many leading citizens 
from a!l over the United States furnish testimonials of 
eures which seem almost miraculous. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla is not an accident, but the ripe fruit of industry 
and study. It possesses merit “ peculiar to itself.” 





Hoop’s PILLS cure nausea, sick headache, indiges- 
tion, biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 











—ELY’S CREAM BALM Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, s Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, ois Taste t and Smell, and Cures 


Gives Relief at once for Cold in Hea 


Apply into the Nostrils. 


It is Quickly Absorbed, 





60c. Druggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 66 Warren St., N.Y. 


( The charye for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each | 


PAIN AND MISERY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years OF 
ago, I suffered Q& 
from what the doe- 
tors called rheu- o 
matism. Nobody @ 
knows the pain oj 
and misery which Oo: 
I had to endure oi 
and which elung to oO: 
me in spite of the O8§ 
medicines pre- &§ 
scribed. At last, 3 
I began taking oO 





Ayer’ s Sarsapa- oF 

rilla, After a short time, the pains g 
ceased. I continued the use of the Sar- @; 
saparilla for a whole year, until the & 
rheumatism entirely disappeared.” — @ 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, O3 
ae Cal. 3 
lla 

yer’ § only Sarsapariila 2 
Admitted for Exhibition b 

AT THE WORLD’S FAIR of 
° 


22.99999999999999999000003 











“Disfigured For Life” 

Is the despairing cry of 
thousands afflicted 
with unsightly skin 
diseases. 

Do you realize what 
this  disfiguration 
means to sensitive 
souls ? 

It means isolation, se- 
clusion. 

It is a bar to social and 
business success. 

Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Have earned the title Skin Specifics 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 

25c. invested in a cake of CuTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more than we dare claim. 

In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marveMous. 








Bold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; Soap, 25e. ; RESOLVENT, $1. Vorrer Dru@ 
AND "CHEM JORP., Sole lrops., bos ston. 
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Grand National Prize at Paris, % 

of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 7 
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HIGHLY For 
, ENDORSED Stomach 4 
Y bythe medical affections, 
faculty of Loss of Ap- ‘ 
» Paris. An =| petite,Men- ¢ 
agreeable and fp “tal Depres- 


y highly effica- sion, Poor- 


clousemedy. Blood 
London i 
Lancet, Ag 


cence. 


SSSOGELEE LE OEGELO POLIO TPNH 
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x PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. g 
% E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THEU.S. / 
g 30 North William St., N. Y. 4 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drams 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
i ferent in construction from ali other 
devices, Assist the deaf when a:! other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
ie pamphlet. 

Drum iu ja /ILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
position, /™ Mention this Paper, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKINC POWDER CO., 106 Wal! St., N. Y. 





NEW HOUSE WRAPPERS, 


Our recent advertisement of wrappers caused 
such a furore that we were compelled to make a 
large contract with manufacturer of this new 
wrapper and from today will fill orders promptly. 


This Wrapper 


is made of the famous Sea Island Percale, or the 
new Pontiac Cloth, in ueat and pretty designs on 
white, tinted or dark grounds, Watteau Back and 
full skirt, and is an exceptional bargain at 


$1.25. 


Mailed promptly to any State in the Union for 
25c. additional. State Bust size and color desired. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTCR & CAMSLE CO., CIN’Ti. 
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“Out of Sight—” 


T*e Victor Pneumatic Valve. 








q 
\ 
Victor Pneumatic Tire (trap door open, exposing valve). h 
A hole in the rim— \ 
» A trap door, 
) And a choker 


Constitute the greatest improvement ev ~ attempted in 
Pneumatic Tire construction. 


Found on Victor Bicycles only. Best th’ngs are always 
reserved for Victors. 

No other Pneumatic Tire has an inn be semovable 
through the rim. 

No other but what has a protruding valve, adding weight 
and preventing perfect wheel balance. 


Po POO aS BI 


Victors are first in tires and improvemen 


c OVERMAN WHEEL .O. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK, 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 
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